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Rate Simplification 
Recommended by Daw 
In New York Report 


Syracuse Division Manager Would 
Grant Changes Only For 
Substantial Reasons 


PROBLEMS OF COMPETITION 


J. E. Forbes Elected President of 
Underwriters Association at 
Annual Meeting 


The number of base fire rate changes 
in that section of New York State su- 
pervised by the Syracuse division of the 
New York Rating Or- 
ganization serve recom- 
Lawrence 





Insurance 
to confirm the 


Fire 


mendation of Daw, division 
a year ago as 


schedule” to 


to revision of 
avoid such 


manager, 
the “key rate 
minor changes in base 
juced under the highly technical schedule 
Presenting his report 
the annual meeting of 
Association of New 
York State Tuesday at Syracuse, 
Mr. Daw would grant rate credit only 
“vhere there is an improvement worthy 
of underwriting recognization or revise 


rate as are pro- 


now employed. 
as secretary to 
the Underwriters 
on 


the rate upward where real impairment 
rt depreciation of the protection has oc- 
curred, 


“Constant change of base rates affect- 
ing all unsprinklered mercantile and 
manufacturing risks, constituting prob- 
ably 80% of our specific tariff publica- 
tions, and the promulgation of a one 
or two cent increase or decrease by bul- 
letin to agents to be applied to existing 
rates on these classes, is a prolific source 
of error although lesser than the evil 
of completely repromulgating the rates 
in affected communities.” 


Election of Officers 


J. E. Forbes of Rochester was elect- 
ed president of the association, succeed- 
ing J. W. Summers. W. T. Bessant of 
Syracuse is first vice- president, J. R. 
Ryan of Albany second vice-president 
and S. W. Ross of Rochester chairman 
of the executive committee. New mem- 
bers of the executive committee are L. 
F. Willoughby, Rochester; Frank J. 
Doyle, Albany; Robert D. Constable, 
Syracuse, and Guy S. Luther, Roch- 


ester, 
risks 


More than 60% of rerated by 








the sprinklered risk department were 
reduced, Mr. Daw reported. Eighteen 
Per cent were increased. Discussing 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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of his early days. 
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E. Jay Wohligemuth 


At the age of 63, and after 48 years of serving the 
varied branches of the vast business of insurance. E. Jay 
Wohlgemuth, President of The National Underwriter 
Company of Chicago, has joined the fellow-craftsmen 
The date was December 29, 1938. 


This was a life of unceasing industry, directed by 
ambition born of far-seeing vision. A lad of 15, he 
started on a career which was crowned by the owner- 
ship of insurance journals of the front rank, influential 
and everywhere respected. Through them, and through 
the organization he built and perfected, Mr. Wohlge- 
muth continuously gave effective support to the insur- 
ance companies and all who represented them. 


The life insurance branch of the great family of 
insurance institutions was ably and faithfully served by 
Mr. Wohlgemuth throughout the years of his eminence 
as a publisher. And for the continuance of that service 
he has left the instrumentality. 


The members of the late President’s organization, 
and especially those who were long and closely asso- 
ciated with him, will treasure pridefully the tributes 
to his character and notable achievements. 
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Stevenson President 
Penn Mutual Life; 
Kingsley Chairman 


Both Executives Have Had Dis- 
tinguished Careers in Life 
Insurance 


FORMER EDUCATOR, AUTHOR 


William H. Kingsley Becomes Board 
Chairman; Has Served Company 
More Than Half Century 























afternoon John A. 
vice-president of 


On Wednesday 
Stevenson, executive 
the Penn Mutual Life, was elected presi- 
dent of that company, and William H. 
Kingsley, who succeeded William A. Law 
as president after many years of service 
in many divisions of the company, be- 
comes chairman of the board. No life 
insurance men are held in higher esteem 
in the fraternity than they are 

John A. Stevenson has been an out- 
standing figure since young manhood. 
In the collegiate world with which he 
was identified for some years he was 
that rare combination of a sparkling in- 
tellect, an erudite educator and a creative 
That creation led to student train- 
ing methods which greatly aided young 
men in business avocations, especially 
those having a penchant for salesman- 
ship. As an author his books won wide 
notice because of the practicability of 
his theories. As an insurance executive 
he became a nation-wide leader and 
counselor. As a participant in civic af- 
fairs he has filled many posts with dis- 
tinction and proved his value to the 
community. As a public speaker he has 
greatly impressed audiences not only 
because of his manner and style but he 
always has something definite to say. 

William H. Kingsley has spent more 
than half a century in the life insurance 
business, all with the company of which 
he has been president. In that time there 
have been few angles of life insurance 
with which he has not had a close asso- 
ciation, and those angles have included 
the great avenues of industry, real estate, 
railroads and finance. His deep compre- 
hension of the business, grasping its 
essentials, appreciation of responsibility, 
extraordinary talent for getting along 
with people and understanding their 
viewpoints, his patience and amiability, 
long ago made him a popular figure in 
the Penn Mutual and with associates on 
inter-company committees. Over a span 
of years there have been a large number 
of such committees on which he has 
served. At one time he had charge of 
the production forces of the company. 
Mr. Stevenson’s Early Career As An 

Educator 

Of Scotch-Irish ancestry, Mr. Steven- 
son was born in Cobden, Ill. His father, 
John Miles Stevenson, was in public life 
for about forty years. John A. Steven- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Coordinated Estates 


N™ ENGLAND Mutuat has just published 
an original piece of sales equipment un- 
der the title, CoorpINATED Estates. It is 
planned to direct and strengthen the sales efforts 
of full-time representatives of the Company. 
These men know that creative selling always 
results in lasting satisfaction to both prospect and 
salesman when carried through with intelligence 
on one side and with understanding on the other. 
The simplified program which is provided 
through CoorpINaATeED Estates has far greater 
value to the insured and his family than any un- 
planned group of policies can possibly have. 


Working materials in the portfolio or “kit” 
pictured above consist of nine separate pieces, 
comprising a sales tool of literally unique charac- 
ter, which has been proved by careful field tests. 

By this comprehensive but easily grasped 
sales plan New England Mutual agents will 
have opened to them the soundest sales oppor- 
tunities they have ever enjoyed. 

The accepted principles of the psychology 
of selling, in its most modern form, underlie 
the whole publication. 

CooRDINATED EsTATEs is timed to be a po- 
tent factor in field work for 1939. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


GeorGe WILLARD SmitTu, President 
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New England Mutual Regional Meeting 
Told of New “Coordinated Estates” Plan 


More than 200 agents, supervisors and 
general agents from New York and New 
Jersey attended the regional meeting of 
the New England Mutual at the Hote 
Astor last week. George L. Hunt, vice- 
president, was chairman at the opening 
session. The principal morning speaker 
was President George Willard Smith, 
who said that 1939 was being welcomed 
as a period of great opportunity for the 
creative salesman who is prepared to 
give intelligent programming service. He 
said that the New England Mutual’s new 
business in 1938 exceeded the previous 
high record, amounting to more than 
$150,000,000, and it was a gain of 18% 
over 1937. 

Meetings last week were also held in 
3oston and in Chicago. Nineteen other 


meetings in centers throughout the 
country follow during the next three 
weeks. 


Coordinated Estates 
The principal news feature of all ot 
the meetings last week was the presen- 
tation of the company’s new sales equip- 
ment for full time field men which it calls 
“Coordinated Estates,” and also of the 
completed training course, “Career Un- 
derwriting with the New England Mu- 
tual.” The company’s revised policies 
were also discussed in detail. 
“Coordinated Estates” is the company’s 
new sales equipment devoted to improv- 
ing and expanding the use of personal 
programming. It is composed of nine 
separate, but related parts, each tying 
in with the other elements of the series 
in a definite sequence. It is designed 
to provide New England Mutual agents 
with a client-building service that will 
allow them to reach the peak of creative 
selling, namely, establishing a coordin- 
ated income program where none existed 
before, 
The Family Check Book 


The fundamental feature of “Coordi- 
nated Estates” is the Family Check Book, 
a unique selling tool, designed imme- 
diately to establish confidence in the 
agent, and to permit him to obtain the 
essential data in his fact-finding inter- 
view. The Family Check Book has been 
field-tested for more than a year, and has 
resulted in the successful completion of 
many highly appreciated programs. 

For the second, or closing interview, 
the company has prepared an attractive 
proposal that leaves out all the frills, 
and in simplest manner, outlines to the 
prospective insured the solution of his 
income problem. 

A Preliminary Work Sheet and a 
Master file permit the agent, with the 
least possible effort, to correlate existing 
life insurance and to make it a part of 
his final recommendation. 

For a pre-approach mailing-piece, the 
company has prepared an_ attractive 
booklet, designed to catch the attention 
and arouse the interest of everyone who 
receives it. It is called, “How John Alden 
Increased His Insurance Estate 31% 
Without Extra Cost.” The story is told 
Interestingly in the form of a case-his- 
tory, describing how a certain man’s life 
msurance policies were coordinated to 
Provide income totalling 31% more than 
their combined face amounts, without 
changing a policy in any company. The 
interest aroused by this mailing-piece 
will be converted by the agent, in many 
instances, into sales of substantial pro- 
portions. 

“This new agency equipment, ‘Coordi- 
nated Estates,’ logically develops the in- 





surance proposal into four essential ser- 
vices: clean-up fund, income for family, 
income for wife, and retirement income 
for insured (which may take the form, 
under the New England Mutual’s attrac- 
tive 1939 policy, of a joint and suvivor- 
ship annuity for the policyholder and his 
wife).” The company says, “Through in- 
telligent programming as here outlined, 
life insurance becomes for thousands 
of people their most dependable means 
of guaranteeing financial freedom for 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


dependents, not only immediately, but 
over that whole period of time for which 
the insured wishes to provide.” 
Explain How to Use New Equipment 
A high spot on the program here last 
week was a dramatization of a “Coordi- 
nated Estates” sale, prepared and pre- 
sented by William L. Wadsworth and 


Ernest A. Hoffman of the Merle G. Sum- 
mers Agency in Boston. 

In presenting the “Coordinated Estates” 
programming kit, John Hill, of the New 
England Mutual’s agency department, 
stressed the increasing importance of 
complete but simple programming. “The 
direct function of life insurance is to 
provide money for the future, as and 
when it is needed,” he said. “Selling in 
1939 will depend more than ever on our 
ability to uncover and interpret the com- 
prehensive needs of our prospects and 
clients. This is real creative selling in 
tune with the times.” 

James P. Hall, agency supervisor, in 
explaining the use of the kit, told how 
“Coordinated Estates” had been developed 
in the field, and the results of “proving- 
ground” tests in selected localities. “Peo- 
ple are becoming increasingly income- 
conscious,” he declared. “If we are pre- 
pared to show them, simply, clearly, un- 
derstandably, where their income needs 
lie, and how they can be met, many of 
the familiar difficulties of the selling pro- 
cess will be removed, from the initial 
interview to the close. The ‘Coordinated 
Estates’ plan is the opposite of high- 
pressure: it has proved its value in 
defining the prospect’s problem, and in 
helping him to sell himself.” 

Good- Will 

A warning against the dangers of ill- 
advised attempts at programming insuffi- 
cient amounts of insurance was given 
by Robert J. Lawthers, head of the bene- 
fit department of the home office. “It is 
essential for the good-will of life insur- 


ance that programming be done with 
restraint and intelligence,” he _ stated. 
“Don’t attempt to program — small 


amounts, except perhaps in providing in- 
come for a widow without dependent 
children. Put first things first; be care- 
ful, for example, not to tie up funds for 
a child’s education unless provision has 
already been made for the family’s living 
needs. The benefit of programming de- 
pends upon the prospect’s thorough un- 
derstanding of what has been done, and 


Regards World War As Unlikely 


George Willard Smith, president of 
the New England Mutual Life. attended 
the first three of the 1939 regional con- 
ventions of the company. In addressing 
the Hotel Astor regional last week, Mr. 
Smith said that he had spent New Year’s 
Day reading the New Year forecasts as 
printed in a number of newspapers, es- 
pecially those containing forecasts by 
outstanding figures in the industrial, 
financial and insurance worlds. A year 
ago when he read similar forecasts he 
noted a lack of uniformity. This year he 
was much impressed with the fact that 
there was such general agreement. He 
said business leaders are not keen on 
making forecasts, but this time, at the 
beginning of the year, the prophesies 
were that everything points to better 
conditions in 1939 than existed in 1938. 
That was the opinion of the leaders in 
heavy industries, in finance and in in- 
surance. 

The general belief is that these fore- 
casts will be made good unless crises de- 
velop in the international situation which 
will bring war. While abroad last year 
Mr. Smith talked to a number of men 
prominent internationally, including econ- 


omists and insurance men, and none of 
them thought that there would develop 
a world war, despite the seriousness of 
the situation. Some thought that Cen- 
tral Europe might come to the brink 
of war, but at the last moment it would 
not materialize, and this turned out to 
be correct. The existing opinion was 
that if the prophesy did not materialize 
and a world war did come, the United 
States would be drawn into it within a 
few months. The present European opin- 
ion is there will not be a world war 
in 1939. 

Discussing the life insurance produc- 
tion situation, he said that people of the 
United States are under-insured. The 
country, however, is insurance-minded 
as never before and this is bound to re- 
flect in production. Americans want se- 
curity and they believe the best way to 
obtain security is through life insurance, 
said Mr. Smith. 

The New England Mutual in 1938 had 
the fourth consecutive largest year in its 
history. Total insurance in force is esti- 
mated at $1,539,000,000. A few years ago 
at one of its conventions it had a goal of 
a billion and a half in force by 1940. 


v hy. Each step should be logically iden- 
tified with a definite need, and frequent 
checks made, as time goes on, to keep 
the program in line with changes in the 
client’s needs and insurance status.” 


The Training Course 


The four-volume training course, “Car- 
eer Underwriting with New England 
Mutual,” is designed to provide the new 
recruit with a comprehensive grasp both 
the specific nature of life insurance and 
of the technique of the selling process. 
Compiled in consultation with leading 
authorities on life insurance education, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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While talking before the New England 
Mutual’s regional meeting in New York 
City last week President George Wil- 
some interesting facts 
about the detail in the mechanism of 
creating new policies. A cut of the face 
of the new policy of the New England 
Mutual is printed on this page. 

Mr. Smith said that revision of a policy 
form is not a children’s game and he 
explained in some detail. the modus 
operandi. The company had a commit- 
tee of officers and department heads who 
worked on the new contract over a 
period of nine months. 

In discussing the face of the policy Mr. 
Smith said that while it had to be mod- 
ern and artistic in appearance the com- 
pany also desired to preserve in it the 
New England atmosphere. Before mak- 
ing the drawing opinions were solicited 
of architect designers and even of an- 
tiquarians as to what was best type of a 
colonial border, a colonial frame typical 


lard Smith gave 


of the classic beauty of the early New 
England style of architecture. Artists 
were at work on that border for two 


months until what was regarded as the 
most satisfactory design was reached. 
The American Bank Note Co. made the 
plate. 
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Mew York Life’s Large 
Loans Under F.H.A. 


so INVESTED 


$50,000,000 


President Aiken Says Living Quarters 
For 11,000 Families Have Been 
Provided By Investment 





Investments by the New York Life in 
F. H. A. insured mortgages total about 
$50,000,000 and commitments for addition- 
al loans amount to more than $13,000,000, 
Alfred L. 


as revealed in an article which 


Aiken, president of the company contri- 
butes to the forthcoming issue of “In- 
sured Mortgage Portfolio” official publi- 
cation of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

Among the reasons given for the com- 


pany’s participation in this sort of activ- 
ity were the security afforded under the 
F.H.A.’s plan and the long-term amorti- 
zation principle under which the loans 
are made and insured. 


Both Large and Small Projects 

Actual loans closed by the company 
up to November 1 aggregated $18,662,000 
on large scale rental properties in 
thirteen States and the District of Col- 
umbia. Additional unclosed commitments 
for loans on properties of that type 
totaled $1,911,000. Such projects financed 
by the company, many of them already 
in operation, provide 4,928 dwelling units. 

Small home mortgages aggregated $31,- 
655,000 and outstanding commitments on 
loans of that type totaled $11,300,000 for 
the first ten months of the year. On 
November 1 the company had originated 
or purchased 6,085 F.H.A.-insured small 
home mortgage loans, or approximately 
25% of all the F.H.A.-insured home 
mortgages bought by life insurance com- 
panies from originating mortgage lenders. 

Security and Advantages 

“An F.H.A.-insured mortgage,” says 
Mr. Aiken, “not only has the advantage 
of the security afforded by the property 
but, if default occurs, becomes a potential 
bond rather than potential ‘real estate 
owned.’ Too often in the past the mort- 
gagee has found himself an unwilling 
owner by his mortgage, with all the 
problems that such ownership entails. 


“This possibility is eliminated with 
F. H. A.-insured mortgages, for if the 
mortgage is foreclosed the mortgagee 


is entitled to receive debentures of the 
mutual mortgage or housing insurance 
funds, the principal and interest of which 


are guaranteed by the United States 
Government. 
“Long-term amortization under the 


F.H.A. plan also creates an increasing 
equity in the property which serves as 
a growing margin of safety, as well as 
a growing inducement to the owner to 
keep his property. In this amortization 
lies, in no small degree, the virtue of 
these loans. 

“The real security behind insured small 
home mortgage loans is not confined to 
the brick-and-mortar value of the house. 
The character and credit standing of 
the owner are certainly of equal import- 
ance, while the F.H.A.’s investigation to 
determine the character, credit and earn- 
ing capacity of the owner contributes 
greatly to a sound appraisal of the risk.” 

Lauding the development of the gard- 
en type apartment house, Mr. Aiken says 
such structures mark a distinct and 
favorable real estate trend. 


BUFFALO BANKS RETICENT 

Savings banks in Buffalo are holding 
off from issuing life insurance under the 
new savings bank law. Bankers are 
not disposed to write or issue policies 
or become agencies in the issuing of 








policies. Savings banks in Buffalo be- 
0m that, were they to issue policies 
over their signature, their customers 


might assume that their assets were be- 
hind the policies. The public might not 
understand that the savings bank busi- 
ness and the insurance fund are sepa- 
rate entities, the bankers hold. 


A Misconception About Net Cost 
By Valentine Howell 


Vice-President and Actuary, The Prudential 


In an article in the New York Times 
1939, dealing with Savings 
the exaggerated 
that the 
% cheaper 
50% cheaper 


of January 1, 
Bank 
was again made 
was 25 
nary and 
Industrial insurance. 

It seems a pity that in any discussion 
3ank admittedly 
form of for 


claim 
Bank 
Ordi- 


than 


insurance, 
Savings 
insurance than 


insurance 


insurance, 
an economical coverage 
those who are in a position to go to the 
banks to purchase it, 
should be 


of Savings 


extravagant and 


unwarranted claims made as 


to the net 

A moment’s reflection 
show the absurdity of 
25% saving: obviously, 
to be experienced and the 
est to be earned will not 
cantly from that for Ordinary insurance 
generally. Expenses, because of the 
smaller average policy, will presumably 
be at a higher rate, but, in any event, 
expense savings cannot exceed the ag- 
gregate amount payable in commissions 
by the life insurance companies. Such 
average annual charge for commissions 
is not more than 9% at most, and when 
it is added that the entire expense rate 
in the Ordinary department of the Pru- 
dential, including commissions, is but 
15% of the premiums paid, the absurdity 
of the claim of a 25% saving in cost 
becomes apparent. 

As far as the comparison with Indus- 
trial net cost is concerned, the experi- 
ence of the Massachusetts Savings Banks 
has proven conclusively that the Indus- 
trial classes of the population, with their 
higher mortality, do not apply for this 


cost. 

will suffice to 
this claim of a 
the mortality rate 
rate of inter- 
vary signifi- 





VALENTINE HOWELL 


insurance 


and, in large part, would not 
be eligible 


if they did so. However, if 
the same individuals were insured, the 
mortality costs would be identical with 
those of the Industrial companies, and 
the net cost of Industrial insurance over 
Savings Bank insurance could not then 
possibly exceed the total expenses 
which, in the Prudential, are running at 
24% of the premiums. Naturally the 
actual saving will be less than ° this, 
since the banks are not in a position to 
supply insurance free of all expense. 
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Conn. Mutual Issues 
All-Purpose Policy 


CALLED “SIXTY - FIVE - SPECIAL” 





Combines Protection and Investment; 
Family Income Rider Provides Aid 
to Social Security 





A new contract for 1939 has been ap. 
nounced by the Connecticut Mutual an¢ 
is called the “Sixty-Five-Special.” It js 
an all-purpose contract, balanced between 
protection and investment. 

The name Sixty-Five-Special was ¢¢. 
lected from 663 suggestions Connecticut 
Mutual field men advanced in a name 
contest sponsored by Peter M. Fraser, 


vice-president of the company. Three 
men submitted the name chosen. They 
were Herbert E. Haemer, New York: 
John G. Flint, St. Louis, and Hugh C 


White, general agent, Detroit. 

The contract provides that premiums 
shall cease at age 65, at which time the 
insured has the choice of five special op- 
tions. At 65 he may continue his in- 
surance as fully paid for the face of the 
policy, or he may receive a cash settle. 
ment, or a life income on the without 
return basis, or a life income on the 
100 months certain basis, or a joint and 
survivor income. This latter option pro- 
vides that two-thirds of the income shall 
be continued to the survivor after the 
100 months certain period is completed, 


Company Comment on Policy 


In addition to the wide appeal of the 
Sixty-Five-Special because of its special 
options at 65, the Connecticut Mutual 
points out that it is a natural and fit- 
ting supplement to social security. Ina 
communication to its field force, pointing 
out this feature, the Connecticut Mutual 
says: 

“With the stipulation that social se- 
curity benefits inure to an individual at 
age 65 only on the condition that he is 
no longer gainfully employed, it is but 
natural that contracts with premiums 
ceasing at age 65 are gaining favor. A 
particularly fitting supplement to social 
security is at hand when a family income 
rider is attached to the Sixty-Five-Spe- 
cial. While the social security income 
will range all the way from $15 to $8 
a month, it has been figured that the 
average will approximate $45 a month. 
Practically every man will need a mini- 
mum income of $100 a month, which 
means an extra $55 a month from some 
other source to supplement the social 
security payment. 

“Further, if the wage earner needs a 
minimum of $100 a month for his own 
retirement, it is almost a certainty that 
his family will need a minimum of $100 
a month now in case of his death. The 
alert salesman will readily note how the 
Sixty-Five-Special with the family in- 
come rider attached immediately gives 
the necessary income for the family and 
the additional income for the father at 
retirement. 

“Regardless of the age at issue a $10,00 
Sixty-Five-Special with family income at- 
tached will provide: 1, $51.50 a month 
to the insured at age 65 on the life in- 
come (100 months certain) plan; 2, $10 
a month to the family during the ‘critical 
period’; 3, after the critical period a cash 
settlement or a smaller life income to 4 
named dependent.” 





Kenimer Fidelity Mutual 
Manager Nashville Office 


Barnett Kenimer has been appointed 
manager in Nashville for the Fidelity 
Mutual. He began his life insurance = 
perience with the Fidelity in 1910, 
as cashier of the Atlanta office and aa 
as an agent. Later he was with the Re 
tail Credit Co. for five years and upon 
returning to life insurance associated suc- 
cessively with the Travelers and with 
the Connecticut General, for which com- 
pany he was manager in Cincinnati be- 


fore connecting with the Reliance Life | 


as manager of its Tennessee department, 
which position he is now leaving. 
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Harry C. Ard Appointed 
Here by Philip B. Holmes 


WILL SUPERVISE BROKERAGE 





Again in Same Agency With John T. 
Haviland With Whom He Entered 


Business in 1923 


Harry C. Ard, “who has been known 
in life insurance circles here since he 
entered the business in 1923 as cashier 
for John T. Haviland, has been appointed 
by Philip B. Holmes, manager of the 
Forty-second Street office, Connecticut 





HARRY C. ARD 


General, as brokerage supervisor and to 
assist with recruiting. In that position 
he will renew his association with Mr. 
Haviland with whom he has spent the 
majority of his years in the business. 
Mr, Haviland entered the Holmes agency 
as a personal producer in June, 1938. 
Mr. Ard’s appointment was effective 
January 1. 

In 1923 Mr. Ard entered the_life 
insurance business in the John T. Havi- 
land agency, Equitable Society, New 
York City, serving successively there as 
cashier, supervisor and agency superin- 
tendent. He went to Newark in 1930 
to become associate general agent for 
the Penn Mutual Life with Mr. Haviland 
there. Later he served the Penn Mutual 
as general agent in Yonkers, N. Y., leav- 
ing that position in November, 1934, to 
become brokerage manager in the Dore- 
mus- Haviland agency, Guardian, New 
York. His latest appointment again 
brings him in close association with 
Mr. Haviland. 

The Holmes agency, established in 
March, 1936, last year paid for $2,000, - 
00) of new life insurance. New premi- 
ums totaled $80,000, the agency writing 
life, accident, health, Group insurance 
and annuities. 





Goldstein Agency’s Paid-For 
$4,129,815 in Last Half ’38 


Meyer M. Goldstein has been a gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual at 
227 Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
past six months and in that time his 
agency paid for more than $4,000,000 in- 
cluding both straight life insurance and 
annuities. When the Connecticut Mu- 
ers year closed last December 23 the 
i0ldstein Agency was credited with $3,- 
424416 paid-for production and ranked 
third among agencies of the company 
for the last half of the year. Between 
ecember 23 and December 31 inclusive 
an additional $705,399 was paid-for mak- 
ing the total $4,129,815. Mr. Goldstein, 
4 million dollar producer and CLU, also 
ept his own personal production up to 


®, basis which will continue to qualify 
m for the Million Dollar Round Table. 



































BE FIRM IN THIS 


That your prospects are entitled 
to know what insurance program 
is most advisable for them, and— 


That you will take the time 
and make the effort necessary to 
transmit that information to 
them. 


Applications are written 


when that is done. 








Ged) rudlential 
Suaurance Y Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














Life Managers Here 
Nominate New Officers 


HARRY F. GRAY FOR PRESIDENT 





Cilbert V. Austin and H. Arthur Schmidt 
Named on Committee’s Slate; Will 
Elect on January 31 





Harry F. Gray, general agent, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, has been placed in nomi- 
nation for president of the Life Man- 
agers Association of Greater New York. 
The annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 


~~ 





HARRY F. GRAY 


vania on Tuesday, January 31, at 12 noon 
There will be no outside speakers 

Nominated for vice-president of the 
Managers Association is Gilbert V. Aus- 
tin, general agent, Aetna Life, Brooklyn, 
and for secretary-treasurer H. Arthur 
Schmidt, general agent, New England 
Mutual. 

President Gerald A. Eubank, Pruden- 
tial, appointed on the nominating com- 
mittee which reported this week Harry 
Gardiner, John Hancock, chairman; Al- 
fred G. Correll, New England Mutual; 
Franklin H. Devitt, Equitable Society; 
K. A. Luther, Aetna Life, and Harris L. 
Wofford, Prudential. 

The committee on law and legislation 
and the planning committee, through ap- 
propriate action of the membership of 
the association, have been made perma- 
nent committees of the association and 
are therefore included in the nomina- 
tions. The association now has a mem- 
bership of 157. Mr. Eubank said this 
week that at the Gridiron dinner in De- 
cember there were 400 present, including 
ninety representatives of home offices. 

Nominated to Committees 

The complete report of the nominat- 
ing committee includes these recommen- 
dations for committee membership: 


Committee on Membership: Charles E. Bart 
lett, Metropolitan, chairman; Jerome A. Schur, 
Guardian; William H. Kee, Mutual Life; Ernest 
C. Hoy, Sun Life of Canada; Charles E. De 
Long, Mutual Benefit. 

Committee on Twisting: William G. Fitting, 
Equitable Society, chairman; Manual Camps, Jr., 
John Hancock; Alfred J. Johannsen, Northwest 
ern Mutual; Elias Klein, Travelers; Eugene \ 
Homans, Equitable Society. 

Committee on Misleading Comparisons: 5S, S 
Wolfson, Berkshire Life, chairman; Frank Graf, 
Travelers; William H. Bender, National Life 
of Vermont; Llioyd Patterson, Massachusetts 
Mutual; L. H. Andrews, Phoenix Mutual 

Committee on Law and Legislation: Horace 
H. Wilson, Equitable Society, chairman; Clancy 
D. Connell, Provident Mutual; Franklit H 
Devitt, Equitable Society; Donald (¢ Kean 


Massachusetts Mutual; Paul S. Ranck, Union 
Central; Rudolph Recht, Northwestern Mutual 
Committee on Rebating: Isadore Freid, New 


England Mutual, chairman; LeRoy Bowers, Mu 
tual Life; W..M. Carroll, Jr., Berkshire; James 
Elton Bragg, Guardians; Lewis C. Sprague, 
Provident Mutual. 

Committee on Proselytizing of Agents: Harold 
L. Taylor,’ Mutual Life; Philip B. Holmes, Con 
necticut General; Harry Jacoby, Home Life; 
Robert H. Denny, State Mutual; Ray : 
Goewey, Continental American. 

Planning Committee: Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual, chairman; Ernest C. Hoy, Sun Life, 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Insurance Women Here 
Launch 1939 Program 


DISCUSS MONEY AND TAXES 





Leon Gilbert Simon, Stuart A. Monroe, 
Hermine Kuhn Address First Meet- 
ing; Mrs. Kathryn Ford Presides 


The League of Insurance Women 
opened its 1939 program last Friday aft- 
ernoon with an interesting meeting on 
the subject of money and taxes. The 
League now has a membership of about 
eighty-five and most of the members 
must have been present at last week’s 
meeting for the room in the Women’s 
City Club, 20 West Fifty-First Street, 
located in the group of buildings at 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, was 
pretty well filled. In addition there were 
a number of women guests and perhaps 
a half-dozen men, as the meeting was 
an open one. 

Chairman for the meeting was Leon 
Gilbert Simon of the Equitable Society, 
who is the first man to preside in such 
capacity at a meeting of the League. 
Mrs. Kathryn Ford, Myrick agency, Mu- 
tual Life, president of the League, 
opened the meeting with a word of greet- 
ing for the New Year and a report of 
activities. The League of Insurance 
Women is a member of the New York 
City, state and general Federation of 
Woinen’s Clubs. Dorothy S. Briggs, 
Miner agency, Equitable Society, is 
chairman of the program committee. 

Money Has a Time Value 

Mr. Simon in his preliminary remarks 
leading up to the introduction of Stuart 
A. Monroe of the legal reference division 
of the Equitable Society, and Hermine 
Kuhn, one of the top agents in the 
Rosenstein agency of the Equitable, 
spoke on the emergency value of money. 
Mr. Simon said: “The only value of 
money is in its use. We sell emergency 
dollars which are paid for in normal 
dollars. The emergency value of a dollar 
is expressed in terms of human needs at 
the time of its arrival. To a man about 
to retire a dollar is worth $5. To a 
widow with children a_ dollar _ is 
worth $10.” 

Mr. Monroe spoke about the settle- 
ment of proceeds in relation to present 
gift and estate tax laws. Briefly sum- 
marizing the taxable amounts of insur- 
ance proceeds under each of four op- 
tions he said: As to proceeds left under 
Option 1, the deposit option, income 
must be included as taxable; Option 2, 
period certain, principal should be divided 
by number of instalments over the period, 
quotient represents the exempted amount 
and excess over that is taxable; Option 3, 
life income, divide principal sum by num- 
ber of instalments certain or expectancy 
of beneficiary, whichever is greater, and 
the quotient is the amount of each instal- 
ment which is exempted; Option 4, pay- 
until-exhausted option, the actual inter- 
est element in each instalment is taxable 
income. 

Mr. Monroe reviewed points which 
grant specific exemptions under the Fed- 
eral estate and gift tax laws and com- 
mented briefly on transfer of ownership. 
He cautioned against tying up insurance 
proceeds for periods of years in minor 
children. 

Final speaker at the meeting was Her- 
mine Kuhn, who told the method which 
she follows in actually applying knowl- 
edge of money and taxes to the sale of 
new life insurance through estate analy- 
sis. Her paper is reviewed in large part 
on this page. 

Following the meeting dinner 
served, at which Mr. Simon and Mr. 
Monroe were guests. A prominent in- 
surance woman from out of town was 
Eleanor Felton, Equitable Society, Bos- 
ton. Speaker at the next meeting, Jan- 
uary 20, will be Edna Duschnes of the 
Lawrence Simon agency, Massachusetts 
Mutual, her subject, “Programming.” 
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ANNUITY RATES ADVANCED 

Most Canadian life companies have ad- 
vanced their rates on immediate annui- 
ties 5% to 10%. 
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Woman Who Paid for $784,000 
Last Year Tells Her Sales Method 


Hermine R. Kuhn was. the 
leading producer of the Equita- 
ble Society in Greater New 
York for the month of Decem 
ber. She stood third among all 
Equitable producers nation-wide 
for the month. Miss Kuhn, who 
is with the Rosenstein agency, 
entered life insurance with that 
organization eight years ago as 
a member of the Leo Eisen 
unit, being a neighbor of Mr. 
Eisen and a friend of Abraham 
Rosenstein before she entered 
the business. Last month she 
paid for twenty-nine cases for 
a volume of $348,000, For the 
year 1938 her total production 
was $784,000 on eighty-six cases. 
For three years she has been a 
member of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table. 

Miss Kuhn’s success is the 
more remarkable because her 
prospects are all strangers with 
whom appointments have been 
arranged on a cold canvass 
basis. Her secretary makes the 
appointments by telephone. Miss Kuhn 
has made a thorough study of estate an- 
alysis and taxation problems and she 
takes that knowledge with her into the 
interview. Before counselling a prospect 
or presenting any plans, she insists upon 
obtaining adequate information about his 
financial, family and business set-up. 

Last week Miss Kuhn was a speaker 
before the League of Insurance Women 
in New York City, telling the methods 
which she follows to sell life insurance. 
Her talk follows practically in full: 





There are three interviews and one 
preliminary step which I follow to ob- 
tain my business. The preliminary step, 
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HERMINE R, KUHN 


which gives me the opportunity to make 
a presentation of an estate analysis, is, of 
course, the appointment, which my sec 
retary has made by a telephone call. The 
telephone approach is an art and I do 
not think that it can be mastered by 
every individual. 

Step one is my keeping the 
ment. The opening sentence 
first few minutes—or shall I say sec- 
onds—in the prospect’s office are very 
important. I am using the question sys- 
tem because I have found that a ques- 
tion arouses and holds a man’s interest 
much better than a statement. One thing 
you have to do when you get into your 
prospect’s office on this basis is to look 


appoint- 
and the 


AGENT 
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around quickly and size up what the 
possible income of this man may he 
because your approach or your opening 
sentence has to be based on that income 
It would be foolish to speak to a map 
about taxes if he earns only between 
$5,000 and $8,000 a year and his eState 
has no estate tax problem. It would be 
also foolish to speak to a man on simple 
matters of his life insurance when this 
man who earns maybe $15,000 to $30,099 
or $40,000 has a tax problem. ; 

One of the opening sentences T haye 
used for the man who has a tax prob. 
lem is this: Mr. Smith, Tam quite 
sure that you are aware that there are 
three periods a man’s estate goes 
through. The first period is the period 
where you are accumulating an estate 
and have to safeguard it during your 
own lifetime. Mr. Smith, don’t you 
think that is a pretty hard job to ac. 
complish today? The second period, Mr, 
Smith, is unfortunately the period when 
you have passed away and your executor 
will have to step in to take care of the 
situation, and it is according to what yoy 
have done during your lifetime, whether 
you have avoided, Mr. Smith—I did not 
say evaded, but avoided—and mitigated 
the expenses which your executor wil 
have to meet. The third period is the 
period where your executor has been 
dismissed and your family will have to 
start to live on the income which the 
principal which you have accumulated 
will provide. 

Mr, Smith, these are the three periods 
a man’s estate goes through about whieh 
I would like to talk with you. I am 
sure we may assume that the first period 
is taken care of by you to the best of 
your ability at the present time and | 
am going to start to speak to you about 
the second period. I am quite sure, Mr 
Smith, that by this time you know that 
a man’s estate—I mean _ real estate, 
stocks or bonds and anything of which 
he may die possessed—is exempt up to 
$40,000. In addition to that, Mr. Smith, 
there is an exemption of $40,000 worth 
of life insurance made out to a named 
beneficiary. Up to the present—and may 
I state that I do not know how long 
this will hold true—a man may make 
gifts during his lifetime up to $4000 
to two or more individuals and in ad- 
dition to that he may make gifts each 
and every year as long as this law will 
not be changed of $4,000 to as many 
individuals as he may desire. Mr. Smith, 
I am explaining the Federal estate tax 
law at the present time. 

Mr. Smith, may I ask you some ques- 
tions in reference to your present estate 
set-up and maybe by asking you these 
questions you will find out whether your 
estate has been set up to your greatest 
advantage so as to avoid and mitigate 
and save expenses. Some of these ques 
tions may apply to you and some may 
not, but I am quite sure that if you wil 
analyze these questions with me you wil 
find out whether your estate is in order 
or not. 

Does your will or your trust impose a 
double tax on any part of your property, 
life insurance or otherwise before it 1s 
received by your children? Does your 
trust give your beneficiary a fixed it- 
come per year rather than just the in 
come from the trust? Are you certain 
that your estate, for purposes of Fed: 
eral estate tax, will not include property 
that you do not personally consider a 
a part of your estate? Have you taken 
full advantage of Federal, state and gift 
tax exemptions? Under the provisions 
of your will or trust would your executot 
be forced to sacrifice and sell at a loss 
any specific property in order to raise 
cash to pay such taxes and expenses? 
If so, how would this affect the amount 
of income the rest of your estate would 
provide for your wife and children? 

Does your will provide that the Fed: 
eral estate tax be paid from your get 
eral estate or from your life insurance 
proceeds? Has your financial condition 
or your family situation changed since 
the date of your trust agreement am 
your will? Have you appointed a co 
trustee in your will? Do you know 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Stock Exchange Concern 
Has Roosevelt Policy 


pEATH WOULD UPSET MARKET 


$210,000 Policy Issued by British Com- 
pany Not Entered Here; Tax Dis- 
pute Makes Facts Public 


Insurance men were interested this 
week in publication by daily newspapers 
that a British life insurance company 
had issued in 1933 a policy providing for 
the payment of $210,000 in the event of 
the death of President Roosevelt. This 
policy was taken out by the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Jacquelin & De 
Coppet, 43 Broad Street. Reason for 
taking out the policy was supposition 
that Roosevelt’s death would upset the 
market and pull down values. The Brit 
ish company is not entered in this 
country. 

The matter became public because of 
a dispute over taxation. In its income 
tax return for 1933 the brokers deducted 
the cost of the premiums, $23,102, as a 
business expense, which deduction was 
disallowed by the Commissioner of In 
ternal Revenue. An appeal reached the 
toard of Tax Appeals and that board 
has ruled that the premium on the policy 
could not be deducted from the taxable 
income of the partners of Jacquelin & 
De Coppet. The specific ruling was on 
the return of Herman Goedel, one of 
the partners, who wanted to deduct from 
his taxable income $1,211 which he said 
was his share of the premium. 

Comments on What Would Happen 

If President Died 

The board noted in the opinion that 
Edward C. Fiedler, a member of the 
firm, conceived the idea of insuring the 
President’s life. 

“There was a general opinion in the 
minds of brokers, dealers and the part 
ners that there would be better condi 
tions in the country and that market 
prices of securities would continue to 
rise,” the board said. “One of the fac 
tors they considered in forming this 
opinion was that a new administration 
had come in, and they believed that the 
President of the United States had been 
given great powers and that it would be 
a calamity if anything should happen to 
business at that time.” 

\t another point the board said: 

‘It is doubtful whether the expendi 
{ure was necessary even in the sense of 
being ‘appropriate and helpful,’ with due 
regard for the theories that influence 
members of the co-partnership in mak- 
ing a large expenditure. 

“Even in the considerations of the 
members of the co-partnership, it does 
not appear from the record that they 
thought there was any condition preva- 
lent throughout the United States that 
created any emergency for or imminent 
langer to the business of dealers in se 
curities such as to warrant obtaining 
such contracts.” 


NEW POLICIES FOR ATLANTIC 
Non-Participating Ordinary Renamed; 
Expectation Form Introduced; An- 
nual Term Issued 
\tlantic Life has reduced the rate on 
lS non-participating Ordinary life and 
established a minimum of $2,500 for poli 
ces. It will now be known as the Se 
lected Risk Ordinary life. For those not 
iM position to buy the Selected Risk plan 
the Life Paid Up at 80 plan is available. 
The company introduced the Atlantic 
Protector, a life expectation policy issued 
or a minimum of $5,000. This policy, 
which combines Ordinary life and Term 
Msurance, reduces in face amount. by 
half at the age of expectation and pre- 

mums also reduce substantially. 

In view of the increasing interest in 
rerm Insurance, and in order to round 
out its line of policy contracts an An- 
nual Renewable Term policy has been 
announced. This will be issued for a 
minimum of $5,000 and only to selected 
risks. Tt supplements the company’s 
other Term plans written on the % 


| 15 and 20 year bases. 
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Complete Protection takes the spotlight! 





@ Starting in December, Union Central 
focuses its powerful national magazine 
advertising on the “Complete Protection 
Plan”—a complete program in a single 
policy, with a double-barreled sales punch ! 

Complete Protection combines both of 
the appeals that make a father want to buy 
life insurance. (1) $200 every month for 
his family if he dies. (2) $200 every month 


for him if he lives to retirement age. 

In the brief time that this attractive plan 
has been available, it has already proven 
itself to be extraordinarily effective with 
better-type prospects. Now, backed by ex- 
tensive advertising, the Complete Protec- 
tion Plan promises to make 1939 an out- 
standing new business year for Union 
Central field men. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


AINIGININY. APO] IK® 
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Taggart Slated For 
Penna. Commissioner 


WAS DEPARTMENT HEAD, 1927-31 


Governor-Elect James Reported as De- 
cided Also on Naming Costello 
and Tietrick 


Governor-elect James of Pennsylvania, 
who takes office next Tuesday, has an- 
nounced his selection of Col. Matthew 
H. Taggart of Sunbury, as Insurance 
Commissioner to succeed Owen B. Hunt. 
A. G. Costello will be the first deputy 
and Harold I. Tietrick the second deputy. 
This would give the department virtually 
the same set-up it had under Governor 
Fisher, now chairman of the board of 
the National Union Fire, twelve years 
ago. These reports also have it that, in 
view of Costello’s appointment and his 
quarter century of service in the de- 
partment, the headquarters of the de- 
partment will be moved from Harrisburg 
to Philadelphia. 

Colonel Taggart served as insurance 
commissioner previously from 1927 to 
1931. He is a veteran of both the Span- 
ish-American and World Wars. He was 
a private in the old Twelfth Infantry in 
the former fracas, while in the World 
War he was Inspector General on the 
Twenty-eighth Division staff. He was 
detached frequently for personal assign- 
ment for General Pershing. As Inspector 
General, Taggart was acclaimed as one 
of the officers who brought the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard to efficiency rec- 
ords. Colonel Taggart was born on a 
farm in Union Township, Northumber- 
land County, September 4, 1878. He read 
law with the late Major General Charles 
F. Clement of Sunbury, who was com- 
mander of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard when the United States entered 
the World War. An attorney, Taggart 
has been an independent in_ politics. 
However, for the last four years he has 
been Republican leader of Northumber- 
land County. 

Governor-elect 
have informed insurance men of the 
state that the insurance, banking and 
health departments were three depart- 
ments that would be conducted minus 
politics during his administration. 


James is reported to 





Travelers Group Near To 
Its All-Time High Mark 


L. Edmund Zacher, president Travelers 
Insurance Co., has announced preliminary 
figures on business of that company, the 
Travelers Indemnity, Travelers Fire and 
the Charter Oak Fire, which show tha‘ 
the total income in 1938 came within 
one-sixth of 1% of the all-time high 
record of the preceding year. Total paid 
premium income on all sales was $196,- 
842,000 while life premiums alone amount- 
ed to $112,102,000. 

New life business paid for during the 
year amounted to $519,125,000 compared 
with $773,500,000 in 1937. The total last 
year included $296,800,000 of Group in- 
surance compared with $425,800,000 in 
the preceding year. The shrinkage of 
regular life production was less than the 
average for the business generally. 


MURRELL BROS. SCORE HIGH 

The Angeles agency of the Mu 
tual Benefit reports a 77% gain in paid 
business for 1938. December was the 
largest month in the forty-year history 
of the agency, with $1,301,000 submitted 
and $1,200,000 paid. This was the sec- 
ond successive million dollar month. The 
1938 production was more than double 
that of 1936, which was the year before 
lr. G, and W. L. Murrell were appointed 
general agents. 


Los 


K. A. LUTHER LUNCHEON 

K. A. Luther, general 
Life, Forty-second Street, 
recently entertained more 
guests, including his agents 
staff, at a buffet luncheon 
Uptown Club, 60 East 42nd 


Aetna 
York, 
than 100 
and office 
held in the 
Street. 


agent, 
New 


Stevenson President Penn Mutual Life 


(Continued from Page 1) 


son became a high school principal after 
being graduated from Southern [Illinois 
Normal University and he was only 22 
when he was made superintendent of 
schools of Olney, Ill. Desiring to take 
on some graduate work he went to 
University of Illinois for one Summer 
and spent two Summers at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

He quit his post as superintendent of 
the Olney schools and returned to Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to major under Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, who later was to be- 
come president of Purdue. His brilliant 





KINGSLEY 


WILLIAM H. 


intellect brought him an offer to be as- 
sistant to Dr. Elliott. At the end of the 
scholastic year he left the faculty and 
went with Scott, Foresman & Co., of 
Chicago, a firm of schoolbook publishers. 
He spent four years with that outfit as 
manager of its department of art, music 
and manual arts. 

Re-entering the scholastic field he ac- 
cepted an offer to teach at the University 
of Illinois and to run its placement 
bureau for teachers. In 1918 he received 
from the University of Illinois his degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. He already had 
his A.B. and A.M. degrees. Within a 
short time he was appointed dean of the 
Summer session at the University of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Stevenson’s reputation began to 
grow and when Carnegie Institute of 
Technology started an insurance school 
Mr. Stevenson was induced to accept 
the position of running it. He demon- 
strated that he was not only a fine edu- 
cator, but exceedingly practical. He had 
evidenced a flair, too, for industrial and 
business training and had written a book, 
“The Project Method of Teaching,” pub- 
lished by MacMillan, which emphasized 
the distinction of learning by actual prac- 


tice rather than by memorizine facts 
from textbooks. This method linked 
classroom work with achievement out- 


side of the classroom. 

The man who finally sold Mr. Steven- 
son the idea of going to Pittsburgh was 
Griffin M. Lovelace who had been given 
a leave of absence from the Connecticut 
Mutual with which he was then asso- 
ciated, in order to make a preliminary 
study of life insurance school for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Lovelace succeeded Mr. 
Stevenson when the latter left Carnegie 
Institute in order to become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society. 

When Mr. Stevenson went to Carnegie 
he was able to carry out his ideas of 
having pupils gain more than a knowl- 
edge of the mathematical and scientific 
principles of insurance and avoided plac- 
ing too much emphasis on academic edu- 


cation. His pupils learned insurance 
principles, of course, but they also 
learned the financial needs which life 


insurance serves and how to sell in terms 
of those needs. Just as much emphasis 
was put on acquiring the technique of 
selling through actual practice in the 
field as on acquiring knowledge in the 
classroom. In brief, when the students 
returned to sell insurance in their own 
localities, they knew what to do. 

Mr. Stevenson was co-editor with Griffin 
M. Lovelace of Harper’s Life Insurance 
Library. The books which he has written 


to date follow: “The Project Method 
of Teaching;” “Farm Projects ;” (with 
Carl Colvin); “Meeting Objections ;” 





Phillips Studio 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 


“Selling Life Insurance ;” “Constructive 
Salesmanship ;” “Problems and Projects 
in Salesmanship;” and in the series on 
“Life Insurance, Its Social Relations,” 
the volume on “Education and Philan- 


thropy.” 


A decade ago Mr. Stevenson came to 
Philadelphia and was made a vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, taking 
charge of the home office agency of the 
company which, under his direction, grew 
until it reached a maximum production of 
$36,000,000 a vear. At one time he also 
wrote a large volume of personal busi- 
ness, one year paying for as much as 
$3,000,000. During another period of his 
career for some months he was in entire 
charge of production of the company as 
well as in charge of the home office 
agency. Likewise, for a time he simul- 
taneously ran an agency in lower Broad- 
way, New York City. He was elected 
executive vice-president of the company 
in 1936. 


In Philadelphia he soon became active 
in civic and educational affairs in addi- 
tion to his life insurance activities. With 
the passing of the years he made a very 
definite impress on Philadelphia com- 
munity and civic life, participating in 
numerous campaigns for social welfare 
and working in other civic channels. He 
was chairman of the Advisory Board of 
the Salvation Army activities in Phila- 
delphia and had charge of the firms and 
employes division of the United Cam- 
paign of that city. Among his affiliations 
are these: 


Trustee, University of Pennsylvania, and a 
member of its board of teacher training. 
Trustee Berea College, the Kentucky school 


for mountaineer children. 
Member of board of managers Girard Trust 
0. 
Director of Philadelphia Community Fund. 
Director of Lumbermens Insurance Co. and 


Philadelphia National Insurance Co. 

Director Central Penn National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 

Director of the Y. M. C. A. in the City of 
Philadelphia. 

Trustee National Hospital for Speech Dis- 
orders. 

President Marketing Executive Society. 

Director and member executive committee 


American Management Association. 
Member of Executive Committee and Sec- 
retary American College of Life Underwriters. 
Member of board and executive committee 


Ministers and Missionaries 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
Member National Education Association, 
Member of National Society for Study of 


Benefit Board of 


Education, National Institute of Social Science 
American Academy of Political and  §o¢j,} 
Science. . 


He is a member of the Union League 
Club, Rittenhouse, Merion Cricket and 
Poor Richards Clubs of Philadelphia an) 
of the Grolier Club of New York City 
He has a large collection of first editions 
His collection of Lincolniana _ ineludg 
most of the outstanding books which 
have been written about the Civil Wa; 
President. 

Mr. Stevenson married Josephine 
Reese, daughter of a Chicago physician 
their first meeting being in their studen; 
days at University of Wisconsin. The; 
son, John R. Stevenson, after winning 
highest honors at Andover, became 3 
student at Princeton, where he now js 
W. H. Kingsley’s First Penn Mutual Jo} 

Earned Him $5 a Week 

A graduate of Girard College at the 
age of sixteen William H. Kingsley ap. 
phed for a position with the Peny 
Mutual after some experience with q 
wholesale dry gcods house. He vent ty 
work for $5 a week carrying mail to the 
postofiice The company then had less 
than thirty employes. 

When 2/ years old he was appointed 
Western financial representative of the 
company with headquarters in Denver 
and for the next seven years had charge 
of the company’s Western investments 
which gave him a knowledge of economt 
and farming conditions in states west of 
the Mississippi River. In 1903 he was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
company. Three years later he was pro- 
moted to second vice-president. For five 
years he was agency vice-president—on 
of the best the country has seen—and 
in 1927 was made a senior vice-president, 

Mr. Kingsley has served on many con- 
mittees in the business; his advice sought 
by many persons. He is the only grad- 
uate of Girard College who has ever been 
elected to the celebrated board of direc: 
tors of City Trusts of Philadelphia, which 
manages Girard College as a part of the 
estate of Stephen Girard. On Girard’ 
birthday anniversary in 1935 Girard Col- 
lege alumni presented him with the 
S:ephen Girard Award for distinguished 
service to the college. 

During the World War he served in 
Washington as director of personnel oi 
the American Red Cross. 

In every sense of the word Mr. Kings. 
ley has been an all around insurance 
man. He has always been particularl 
interested in home office personnel an? 
has done many things to make the lot of 
insurance workers happier. 

Mr. Kingsley has taken an active part 
in Philadelphia civic and financial affairs 
At present he is vice-president of the 
Board of City Trusts. He is a director 
of the Philadelphia National Bank ané 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia, head 
of a large insurance fleet. For three years 
he was president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania, and is now 
chairman of its executive committee. 
Among his clubs are Union League ant 
Philadelphia Country. 


SCHWEMM IN FIRST PLACE 

The Earl M. Schwemm agency, Great- 
West Life at Chicago, finished its yea 
in first place among the company’s or 
ganization, with a 28% increase ovel 
1937. Two and a half years ago the 
agency was in eleventh place. Mr. 
Schwemm has announced that Roy L 
Simpson has been named assistant bro 
kerage manager, to assist R. C. Frasier. 








VOLUNTEER STATE CHANGES 
The Volunteer State Life of Chatte 
nooga has sent to its field force a new 
rate book and new agent’s manual both 
of which have been greatly 
New policies and changes are explaine( 


in a letter to agents by Agency Vice: 


President Thomas F. Bourke. 





W. R. HALLIDAY DEAD 
W. R. Halliday, consulting 
formerly located in Seattle, Wash., am 


who recently moved to 4435 McCallum 


Street, Philadelphia, died last night. 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 67 


Following the rush of business and 
tremendous sales activity which marked 
the end of 1938 there comes the nat- 
ural question: “Well, what'll we do 
now?” Many agents have exhausted 


their supply of ready prospects, having 





Shucks, Bubbles, we’ve just begun to dig! 


called on every name in their book. The 
motivating story of policy changes is no 
longer applicable. 

Harry F. Gray, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York City, has 
analyzed that situation and concluded 
that his agents must carry on their ac- 
tivity by finding new prospects. Activity 
and enthusiasm in that field will of its 
own momentum result in a certain num- 
ber of new applications, Mr. Gray be- 
lieves, and at the same time the agent 
will build for himself sources of new 
business for February and March, peo- 
ple to whom he can go with the ever- 
applicable story of life insurance in ac- 
tion. 

Statistics in the Gray agency show 
that when an agent has six real pros- 
pects, people about whom he has some 
information and whom he can approach, 
he will close only one of them within 
the month. On that ratio it will be nec- 
essary for an agent to have seventy-two 
live prospects in order to expect twelve 
completed cases. That’s the goal Mr. 
Gray has set for each of his agents: 
“Seventy-two live prospects by Feb- 
ruary 6.” 

In launching their prospecting activity, 
agents in the Gray agency are convinced 
of this reasoning: “The success I shall 
have in earning commissions during the 
first quarter of 1939 will depend largely 
upon the ‘quality’ and ‘quantity’ of 
prospects that I secure in the next four 
weeks. In order to organize my work 
during this period: I shall report the 
name of each prospect I secure during 
the day.” 

“Live prospects,” including old ones 
and new ones, are defined as those an 
agent has seen and considered worth in- 
terviewing again between February 6 
and March 17 inclusive. A “new pros- 
pect” is one that an agent has developed 
since January 3, 1939. It may come from 
a letter, a center of influence, one of the 
agent’s own contacts, the agency’s cir- 
cular list, any other leads an agent may 
develop before February 4. 


Paul W. Cook Agency’s 
$4,448,000 Production 


SAM B. FLEAGER LED IN VOLUME 





W. D. Baskett and Fred H. Morris New 
Supervisors of Chicago Agency; 
Football Star Newest Member 





The Paul W. Cook agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit in Chicago paid for $1,287,600 
in December. This was the first million- 
dollar month of the new regime which 
was inaugurated in July, 1937. During 
December the Cook agency submitted 
$2,400,000 of business. For the year the 
agency paid for $4,448,440. 

Agency volume leader for 1938 was 
Sam B. Fleager; agency lives leader, 
William R. Ruminer. In line with Gen- 
eral Agent Cook’s idea of a small uni- 
fied group of substantial producers with 
high per man production, the agency’s 
average policy in 1938 was a little in ex- 
cess of $12,000. During the year expan- 
sion necessitated additional space. 

Agents W. D. Baskett, Jr., CLU, and 
Fred H. Morris have been made agency 
supervisors with responsibility for new 
young men. Both are also substantial 
personal producers as is General Agent 
Cook who is a life and currently pro- 
ducing member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

The newest member of the Cook or- 
ganization is Frank A. Llewellyn, a suc- 
cessful Chicago agent, who was a mem- 
ber of the All-American football team 
in 1914, the year of his graduation from 
Dartmouth. During the World War he 
was an ace aviator. 





JEFFERSON STANDARD RESULTS 

Ralph C. Price, vice-president Jeffer- 
son Standard, announces a gain in in- 
surance in force last year of $14,000,000, 
bringing the total to -$385,000,000. This 
is a new high mark for the company. 
Field representatives sold insurance last 
year amounting to $46,109,000. 


Hermine Kuhn 


(Continued from Page 6) 


whether your trust has the spendthrift 
clause attached ? 

Of course, it is not necessary for me 
to ask all of these questions. One or 
two very often open up the road for me 
to obtain the policies for an analysis. 
After I feel I have reached the point— 
and sometimes I reach it after the first 
or second question—I tell the man that 
I need his policies and all the informa- 
tion about his estate set-up, and that 
he may have to divulge information 
which he has never given to any other 
individual if I shall be able to do a 
thorough job for him. Once you have 
obtained the assent of the man for you 
to get his policies, either arrange an 
appointment immediately with him or 
you may follow my footsteps and tell 
him that your secretary will call him to 
find out whether he has had time to 
bring his policies to the office and when 
it will be convenient for him to see you. 

On my second interview I generally 
immediately give the man a receipt for 
his policies, if he has not had one pre- 
pared, and then I proceed to get as 
much information as it is possible for 
me to obtain about the man’s financial 
set-up as well as his family. I am quite 
sure you have had this experience your- 
self and have been surprised how some- 
times one question may lead to obtain- 
ing information which will help you later 
on to close the sale. Some of the facts 
which I try to obtain are these: 

I naturally ask him for his will and 
his trust agreement. I also ask for his 
wife’s will, if she has one, as well as 
her trust agreement. The amount of 
stocks or bonds, the amount of prop- 
erty he owns as well as his wife’s; 
whether his children have any property; 
whether there are any trust funds creat- 
ed for his children by his parents or 
her parents, or any other relatives; the 
children’s ages, the wife’s age; whether 
he has made any gifts and whether he 
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THE MINNESOTA 





AHEAD OF 1937! 


New paid business through Novem- 
ber 1938 exceeded that for the whole 
of 1937. This accomplishment is re- 
flected directly in the incomes of the 
Minnesota Mutual field force. 


A liberal agency contract. 

A plan for financing your agency. 
Accounting methods to guide you. 
Proven plans for finding — training 


A liberal financing plan for your 


A unique supervisory system. 
Organized Selling Plan. 

Unusually effective selling equipment. 
Policies for every purpose: Regular— 
Family — Juvenile — Women — Group 
Payroll Savings, etc. 

Low Monthly Premiums. 


A $220,000,000.00 Mutual Company, 
58 years old with an understanding 
cooperative Home Office. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


MUTUAL 











i 
has declared them and the amount of 
these gifts; his income, his wife's jp. 
come, if she has a separate one; wha 
he wishes to accomplish for his family 
with the property he owns, and simila; 
questions. 

The third step is the step which ;; 
really my selling interview. After I haye 
prepared a complete digest of the map’; 
policies, giving in that digest recom. 
mendations and working out a program 
as well as the tax problem on his poj. 
cies as they stand today, I proceed ty 
show him what in my estimation—ang 
following his ideas which he has given 
me in our interviews—his estate shoyld 
do for his family and of course if nee. 
essary propose additional insurance oy; 
annuity, whichever plan fits in with his 
estate set-up. 

This interview, if you have noted the 
information, or if you don’t note jt 
down you can remember what the man 
has said to you in your previous inter. 
views, will come in very handy, because 
many of his statements can be used for 
closing your sale. Whether the may 
goes ahead with me on the new pro. 
gram I proposed or not, I still complete 
the job in reference to his own set-up 
which I have worked out and, therefore, 
it may be years later that I close the 
case, because there may be some reason 
which may not come out in our inter. 
views which may necessitate the man’s 
delay. It may be that my way of work. 
ing is a little slower way of obtaining 
one’s business, but it has worked for 
me. In your actual interviews you may 
not use all the information you have 
about taxes, but you must give the im- 
pression to your man that you know all 
this information and that you are not 
bluffing in any way. 

That is why I think a thorough know- 
edge of taxes, decedent’s law, trusts and 
wills is a necessity for doing this type of 
work. If we are not prepared in the 
proper way, I think we are doing a hap- 
hazard job, and that job may cause a 
lot of difficulties at some time in the 
future. 

_ “Sign here,” through my way of work- 
ing, has not been such a hard thing to 
obtain, and I think that you can also 
make it your motto—“Sign here.” If 
you work out a systematic—and by sys- 
tematic I do not mean a word-for-word 
sales talk, but systematic steps of ap- 
proach and closing—you, too, can sur- 
ceed with it. Let us be sure that at 
the end of 1939 we have written quite 


a few “sign here’s,” on our white bal- 


ance sheet. 





JEFFERSON STANDARD CHANGES 





Los Angeles, Fort Smith, Little Rock, 
Nashville, Jackson, Miss., and 
Other Places Affected 
Ralph C. Price, vice-president, Jeffer- 
son Standard, announces some mana- 
gerial changes in the company’s branch 
office personnel. Norman L., Olsen, for- 
merly supervisor of Edward Brown & 
Sons, San Francisco, has been promoted 
to manager at Los Angeles. A. J 
Douglass, formerly district manager at 
Fort Smith, Ark., has been promoted to 
manager of a new branch there. Sam] 
Watkins of the Little Rock agency has 
been promoted to manager of that 

agency. 
O. C. Jordan, formerly assistant mat- 


ager of the Nashville agency, becomes * 


manager there, and Walter L. Davis, for- 
merly manager at Nashville, has beet 
transferred to Chattanooga as managef 
of a new office in that city. J. Lee Den 
son, formerly district manager of the 
Memphis agency at Jackson, Miss., has 
been made manager of a new branch at 
Meridian, Miss. 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE GAINS 

Philadelphia Life reports new business 
paid-for in December 20% larger that 
that of December, 1937. Paid business 
for 1938 was 6% larger than in 1937. 





Roy R. Roberts general agency © 
State Mutual Life at Seattle wrote ané 
paid for more business in September. 
October and November than in any 
other three months in ten years. 
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Linton’s New Edition 
More Comprehensive 


REVISED TO MEET CONDITIONS 





ular Book “Life Insurance Speaks for 
Pot eell ’ Enlarged by More Explana- 
tory Treatment 





In the revised edition of “Life Insur- 
ance Speaks for Itself,” by M. Albert 
Linton, president, Provident Mutual, to 
which reference has already been made 
in The Eastern Underwriter, there are 
4 number of changes, made necessary by 
developments of the past year. The ma- 
jor changes are to be found in chapters 
5, 7, 8 and 9 which deal with the relation- 
ship between Term and other forms of 
insurance. Chapters 6 and 13 have also 
been changed. They deal with the policy 
joan interest rate and the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality. | 
The heading of Chapter 5 in both the 
old and new editions is: “Protection and 
Investment Programs Should Always Be 
Separated.” Mr. Linton enlarges on this 
theme. He says: “Advocates of the sep- 
arate insurance-separate investment the- 
ory have very little to say about the 
availability of their separate investment 
fund in times of severe emergency. The 
experience of the depression and deci- 
mated values are all too well known. 
Most of them who have relied upon their 
separate investment fund found to their 
sorrow that the anticipated values were 
not there when they were needed—nor 
since for that matter. The comparison 
with the striking performance of the life 
insurance companies is most impressive.” 


Term Insurance Deceptive 


Chapter 7 bears a heading in quotation 
marks: “A Person Is Foolish to Buy 
Anything but Renewable Term Insur- 
ance.” Incidentally, this book is a refu- 
tation of the many silly criticisms that 
have been made of life insurance re- 
cently. Concluding this paragraph, Mr. 
Linton says: “In the light of records 
one becomes most indignant at the claims 
made by those who advocate renewable 
Term insurance as the basis for long 
range programs of life insurance protec- 
tion. Renewable Term insurance cruelly 
lets the policyholder down at the time 
when he still has great need for protec- 
tion, and produces enemies for the com- 
pany that has been carrying the risk.” 

Chapters 8 and 9 continue to point out 
the fallacies of those who advocate Term 
insurance and Chapter 9 has a new head- 
ing: “Companies Themselves Always Buy 
Term Insurance,” that being one of the 
assertions made by some of the critics, 
advisors and others. This subject in- 
volves the reinsurance of portions of 
large policies, one company with an- 
other. Mr. Linton explains it. 


Interest on Policy Loans 


In Chapter 6 Mr. Linton deals with 
interest on policy loans. He points out 
that in considering the consequences of 
a lower policy loan interest rate “it 
should be kept in mind that on the 
average, those who do not borrow on 
their policies outnumber those who do 
by at least two to one. Hence a lower- 
ing of the interest rate would tend to 
raise the net cost of life insurance to 
the large non-borrowing majority.” He 
shows that a 1% variation in rate is 
equivalent to about fifty cents a thou- 
sand in the cost of insurance. 

Mortality Tables 

It has been charged that the American 
Experience Table of Mortality is obso- 
lete and that it makes insurance cost 
too much. Mr. Linton enlarges upon his 
treatment of this subject and concludes 
with this paragraph: 

“It is of course possible that despite 
all the arguments, some legislative action 
will force the adoption of a new mortal- 
ity table. Popular agitation even though 


based upon a misunderstanding of the 
facts in the case may bring the change 
about. However, the costs of administra- 
tion would be increased and there would 
€ little if any lowering of net cost to 
the policyholders.” 


Aetna’s Quick Qualifier 
Club Admits 51 Producers 


Vice-President S. T. Whatley, Aetna Life, 
has announced that the Quick Qualifier’s 
Club has reached an all-time high record 
in membership. Fifty-one salesmen have 
received certificates of membership, eligi- 
bility for which consists of fulfilling the 
requirements for attendance at the com- 
pany’s annual convention in half the al- 
lotted time. In 1937 forty-four men 
qualified. The salesman to qualify first 
during the current club year was H. G. 
Feldman, Pittsburgh, who achieved mem- 
bership August 3, 1938. The club has 
been one of the most successful of inter- 
company organizations. A feature of the 
club’s membership this year is the pres- 
ence of three women producers on the 
roster, Miss Emma Beal, Houston; Miss 
Eva Lancaster, Dallas, and Miss Anna 
Barber, Jacksonville. 





HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY AHEAD 
The Harry F. Gray agency, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, New York City, reports 
1938 new paid-for life insurance was 22% 
ahead of the agency’s total for 1937. 





Reliance Life Makes 


Several Field Changes 


NEW WASHINGTON, D. C., DEP’T 


David M. Stephens Heads New Office; 
G. B. Slappey, Elbert F. Eastwood, 
Clifford L. Cox Promoted 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh 
through Agency Vice-President H. T. 
Burnett has announced a new field de- 
partment and several changes in branch 
office staffs which became effective Janu- 
ary 1. 

The National Capital department in 
Washington, D. C., has been established 
with David M. Stephens as manager. 
The Washington agency formerly was a 
part of the Seaboard department. 

G. B. Slappey is appointed manager of 
the Tennessee department with head- 
quarters in Nashville. He formerly was 
field manager in Tampa, Fla. 

Elbert F. Eastwood takes Mr. Slappey’s 
place as field manager in the Florida de- 
partment with headquarters in Tampa. 

Clifford L. Cox is appointed field su- 
pervisor in the southern California de- 








— 


partment with headquarters in Los An- 
geles. 


Some Facts About Appointees 


Mr. Stephens contracted with Reliance 
Life November 1, 1936, and became field 
manager in Washington in January, 1937. 
He showed a paid-for production of more 
than $1,000,000 in 1938. A fully equipped 
direct reporting branch office of the 
company will be established at Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 1. 

Mr. Slappey entered the Reliance Life 
in 1926 as assistant cashier of the Flor- 
ida department in Jacksonville. Several 
promotions led to his appointment as 
field manager of the Florida department 
on December 31, 1936. Mr. Eastwood 
first entered life insurance in 1928 and 
joined Reliance in June, 1935, becoming 
district manager April 1, 1936. Mr. Cox 
entered the business in 1931 and has 
been with Reliance Life since Septem- 
ber, 1937, becoming district manager in 
January, 1938. 





OKLAHOMA CONGRESS FEB. 3 


Encouraged by an attendance of 600 
last year the Oklahoma Association of 
Life Underwriters is putting forth every 
effort to beat this record at the 1939 
Sales Congress scheduled for February 3. 





ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGAN 





IZATION 


Ask any Berkshire cAsociate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








F. H. RHODES, President 
TLittsfield,-Mass INCORPORATED 1851 
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January-February 
Calendar of 60th 


Anniversary Events 


January 1— 
Fortunate Americans begin using our 
60th Anniversary Calendar, contain- 
ing reprints of six famous Frederic 
Remington “Westerns” 

January 6— 
Onward, Bankerslife weekly Agency 
Publication, appears with first of a 
series of historical covers, picturing 
Bankerslife Policy No. 1, issued to 
Edward A. Temple, Founder-Presi- 
dent... 


January 7— 
Our first national magazine adver- 
tisement of 1939 appears in Collier's 
Weekly . . . It’s appropriately cap- 
tioned, “How About A New Lease 
Ce Bas 3s 


January 19— 
Gerard S. Nollen observes thirteenth 
anniversary of his elevation to 
Bankerslife Presidency—January 19, 
> ee 


February 20— 
Bankerslife Regionnaces of Eastern 
Agencies assemble for 2-day School 
of Instruction in Columbus, Ohio. . . 


February 23— 


Bankerslife Regionnaces of Western 
Agencies assemble for 2-day School 


of Instruction in Denver, Colo- 
rado.. 

February 27— 
Crack Bankerslifemen — qualified 


members of President’s Premier Club 
—assemble for School of Instruction 
in San Francisco, 1939 
Island” city .. . 


“Treasure 


—-BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 


DES MOINES COMPANY 


Established 1879 








HEARD on the WAY 








William Pilcher, who has been with 
the Phoenix Mutual here for a year, got 
as a lead the other day a woman living 
on Fifth Avenue whose name was Mary 
Lord Harrison. Mr. Pilcher called at her 
apartment. The name seemed familiar to 
him and he placed her as a_ novelist. 
The apartment was large, homelike and 
contained a number of portrait paintings. 

When Mrs. Harrison made her appear- 
ance the agent was confronted by a wo- 
man 80 years old, who turned out to 
be the widow of Benjamin Harrison, 
former President of the United States. 
He then remembered that Mrs. Harrison 
after being out of the public eye for 
some years had made an appearance 
and been presented to the last convention 
of the National Republican party. 

In his earlier career Mr. Pilcher was 
a concert tenor on the Pacific Coast, 
and later had been associate professor 
of voice at the University of Kansas as 
well as, director of the University of 
Kansas Glee Club. He noticed a piano 
in the apartment. Soon the conversation 
turned to music. The insurance agent 
and Mrs. Harrison got along very well 
and the Sam P. Davis agency, with 
which Mr, Pilcher is associated, will not 
be surprised if they play some duets 
together in the Fifth Avenue apartment, 
the President’s widow playing the piano 
and Mr. Pilcher singing the songs. She 
concluded the interview by saying she 
was going to an egg nog party, it being 
during the holiday season. 

Incidentally, there are eight women 
living who are widows or wives of Presi- 
dents. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt recently 
entertained many members of her family 
at a holiday dinner at her Oyster Bay 
home. Mrs. William Howard Taft ac- 
companied her son, Robert, to Washing- 
ton when he made his appearance there 
at the opening of Congress—as the new 
U. S. Senator from Ohio. Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson is writing her memoirs for the 
Saturday Evening Post. Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge is living in Massachusetts. The 
Herbert Hoovers are living in California. 
The former Mrs. Grover Cleveland, who 
is now Mrs. Preston, is living in Prince- 
ton. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is re- 
ported to be making over $100,000 a year 
through her column and other activities. 





The late E. J. Wolgemuth, president 
of the National Underwriter Co., had 
not been at his office since October a 
vear ago because of the state of his 
health. His death had been expected for 
ome days before he died. One of his 
associates said to the writer this week: 

“One of the finest pieces of work he 
did was making arrangements so that 
the machinery of the organization would 
move along as it always had. There will 
be no jar or no change.” 

Most of the younger generation of in- 


surance men did not know E. Jay Wohl- 
gemuth personally. He had little contact 
with the persons of the business during 
the past decade or so, much of his work 
being in the nature of building organi- 
zation. 





A visitor to New York Friday of last 
week was Henry G. Robbins, the blind 
agent of Philadelphia. In 1938 he led the 
Harper general agency of the Aetna 
Life in number of applications written. 
He wrote ninety-two applications of 
which four were rejected by the company 
and three not taken by the prospect. 
Nearly all of these policies were small, 
but one was for $100,000. 

While in New York Mr. Robbins called 
unaccompanied on eight persons, range 
of visits being from 30 Church Street, 
in downtown New York, to an address 
in the Bronx. Often on the subway, he 
found no difficulty in getting around. He 
called at the K. A. Luther agency where 
he was tipped off the easiest transpor- 
tation routes in making his calls and 
arranging so that he would not overlap 
by going unnecessarily from one end of 
the town to the other. If temporarily 
stumped about finding a street he merely 
asked some one for direction. Every 
one was courteous to him. 

In selling insurance he uses the Braille 
system and he finds that all those upon 
whom he calls are interested in it. One 
of the mysterious things about Robbins 
is the manner in which he can quickly 
find letters and other documents in his 
portfolio. He specializes in estate plan- 
ning. 





The late C. R. V. Coutts, manager and 
actuary, Provident Mutual Life of Lon- 
don, who shortly before he died attended 
the joint meetings here of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries, left a net estate 
of £32,131, 

Uncle Francis. 





Upholds Policy Assignment 


The Court of Appeals of New York 
held Tuesday in a five to two decision 
that a properly-executed assignment of 
the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
as security for a loan, when the policy 
contains provision for changing the bene- 
ficiary without consent of the beneficiary 
is valid. The decision also held that the 
person who made the loan subject to 
such assignment is entitled to be paid 
the amount of the loan out of the pro- 
ceeds of the life policy at the death of 
the assured. The case was that of Mar- 
garet G. Davis and Eleanor H. Davis, 
appellants, v. Modern Industrial Bank. 
The Prudential had paid the proceeds 
of the policy into court to the credit of 
the action. 








New York downtown agency. 


plus an opportunity to learn. 


94 Fulton St. 





Sing out the news 
THAT A MAN IS WANTED! 


If you are a young producer who wants some day to be a 
general agent, there is a step on the way up as supervisor in a 


Salary plus a large part of your time for personal production 


If you think you are the man, write giving qualifications, 
education, business experience, production record to 


Box 1345 
The Eastern Underwriter Co. 


New York, N. Y. 








Prudential Promotes 
Several On Staff 


CHANGES MADE BY DIRECTOR; 





L. R. Menagh Assistant Comptroller, 4 

F. Jaques Assistant Secretary; E. M. 

Neumann Assistant Actuary 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Prudential held at the home office 
Tuesday a number of promotions were 
made of staff members and four direc. 
tors were reelected for terms of foy; 
years. The promoted were: Louis R 
Menagh, Jr., assistant actuary, was 
elected assistant comptroller; Albert F 
Jaques, administrative supervisor, was 
elected assistant secretary; Edward \. 
Neumann, mathematician, was elected 
assistant actuary; Ralph T. Heller, as. 
sistant claim adjuster, was promoted to 
supervisor; William Chodorcoff, assist. 
ant mathematician, was promoted to 
mathematician; George B. Hulse, special 
representative, comptroller’s organiza- 
tion, was promoted to manager field au- 
dits; Monore Chappelear was appointed 
industrial, engineer, bond department 
and Norman L. Mansfield was appointed 
assistant public utility engineer, bond 
department, 

Those reelected as directors were Hen- 
don Chubb, Roy E. Tomlinson, Franklin 
D’Olier and Josiah Stryker. 


Broker Broadcasts Views On 


Savings Bank Life Insurance 


Another side of savings bank life in- 
surance was presented in a radio address 
over Station WNYC on Wednesday of 
this week by S. Nicoll Schwartz, vice- 
president, General Brokers Association 
of New York City. Mr. Schwartz frank- 
ly expressed his reaction to the savings 
bank life insurance plan and he is not in 
sympathy with it. A statement from his 
address is this: 

“Only three out of 134 banks in this 
state have ventured into this experiment 
and they are now selling life insurance 
with much publicity, and with exag- 
gerated claims as to the sociological value 
of their enterprise. 

“Prospective purchasers of life insur- 
ance from savings bank insurance de- 
partments should be warned that this is 
not state insurance and is not guaranteed 
either by the state or by the savings 
banks which sell it. The law clearly 
declares that the assets and _ liabilities 
of the savings departments of the sav- 
ings banks and the assets and liabilities 
of the insurance departments of these 
banks, are to be separate and distinct 
from each other. 

“This is a most important thing to re- 
member, although I have not heard it 
mentioned in any of the previous radio 
broadcasts. Is it fair; is it honorable to 
encourage the citizens of this state to 
risk their life insurance and the security 
of their families by placing their life in- 
surance with a small organization which, 
no matter ‘what may be said on its be- 
half, is still in the experimental stage? 

“It is understood, generally, that sav- 
ings bank life insurance was introduced 
in order to eliminate the evils and the 
high cost of Industrial life insurance. 
My contention has been all along that it 
will do nothing of the kind, because 
those who buy Industrial life insurance 
will not go out to banks to buy insur- 
ance.” i 








Connecticut Mutual Leaders 
Meet in Florida Next Week 


The Connecticut Mutual Life will hold 
the annual convention of its leading pro- 
ducers at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla., beginning Monday, Jan- 
uary 16. 


GOLDSTANDT’S NEW ASSOCIATE 

Fred S. Goldstandt, a general agent in 
New York for the Equitable Society, at 
225 West Thirty-fourth Street, has ap- 
pointed L. Joshua Weiner, formerly dis- 
trict manager with T. M. Riehle, asso- 
ciate general agent. 
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Business Insurance Theme 

Of E. Paul Huttinger Talk At 
J. M. Royer, Chicago, Meet 

The third annual educational confer- 
ence of the James M. Royer agency of 
the Penn Mutual, Chicago, was held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in that city 
January 3 with thirty members of the 
agency in attendance. 

“Mr. Royer opened the session with a 
resume of 1938 business, reporting that 
December was the largest month for 
written business in the history of the 
agency, and predicted a flying start in 
january for 1939. He also reported that 
the agency ranks high in the company on 
its six point merit plan for quality busi- 
ness, an analysis of each point revealing 
4 stellar performance by the agency. 

In contrast to former years the meet- 
ing scheduled fewer but longer talks by 
leading members of the agency, and fea- 
tured the discussion of E, Paul Hut- 
tinger, Penn Mutual agency secretary on 
business insurance. Mr. Huttinger dwelt 
largely on sales technique in selling small 
business insurance cases, and pointed out 
that business insurance is an apropos 
feld for action at this time for two 
reasons: 

1. Business will probably be in a more 
prosperous condition and receptive frame 
of mind in 1939. 

2. It affords a new group of prospects 
which was not recently pressed for in- 
surance because of instalment option 
changes, these ordinarily not being used 
in connection with business life insur- 
ance. 

In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Royer 
entertained fifty agents and their wives 
in the east lounge of the hotel, at which 
Mr. and Mrs. Huttinger were the guests 
of honor. 


New England Mutual 


(Continued from Page 3) 





and with general agents and supervisors 
throughout the country who are ranking 
specialists in various phases of training, 
the course represents a most complete 
and practical guide to sound development. 

Especial attention has been given to 
making the course suitable both for the 
beginner and for the veteran who wants 
to lift himself out of a slump. The re- 
quirements of class groups at the general 
agency, and of the individual student, 
have been kept in mind. A feature of 
the course is its fourth volume, “Organ- 
ized Action,” which concentrates on 
putting into practice successful sales 
methods. 

At the luncheon meeting on Thursday, 
“Sales Opportunities in 1939” were dis- 
cussed by Isadore Freid, general agent, 
and Wheeler H. King, supervisor of the 
Allen and Schmidt agency. Clive TI. 
Thompson, supervisor of the Alfred G. 
Correll agency in Brooklyn, spoke on 
“Organizing Oneself for Action.” C. Pres- 
ton Dawson, general agent of the Beers 
and Dawson agency, discussed “Creative 
Selling in 1939.” 


Agency Pays For $2,604,000 In December 


In his opening address at the regional 
meeting here George L. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, said that the com- 
pany’s metropolitan agencies, exclusive of 
Brooklyn and Newark, had paid for $28,- 


Not in Competition 
With Local Efforts 


REICHGOTT ON HOSPITAL PLAN 
Medical Reimbursement Much More Dif- 
ficult Problem; Agents Likely to 
Overstate Obstacles 


Insurance companies, with their Group 
hospitalization plans, are not in competi- 
tion with local hospitalization associa- 
tions, Henry Reichgott, Group under- 
writer, Equitable Society, told the Ac- 
cident and Health Club of Philadelphia 
at its January meeting. “We fill a dif- 
ferent need,” he said, adding that in their 
field “they do a good job. Don’t get 
into competition with them.” 

Mr. Reichgott, feature speaker of the 
meeting, delivered a comprehensive talk 
on Group hospitalization as it is being 
written by the companies today. He 
said that medical reimbursement pre- 
sents an entirely different problem. “It 
has lots of headaches and none of the 
Group companies have attempted to write 
4 ” 


Considerable thought has been given 
to insuring dependents, he stated. Some 
of the states have precluded hospitaliza- 
tion insurance for dependents on legal 
grounds. He related that some agents 
complained they could not compete with 
local hospital plans, “but T found in many 
cases that this barrier exists more in the 
mind of the agent. We still have a lot 
to learn on Group hospitalization,” he 
went on. “We can look forward to an 
increasing loss ratio as people become 
more acquainted with the benefits of the 
coverage.” 

Reichgott stated that Group hospitali- 
zation has none of the accident and 
health headaches and that there is not 
much possibility of any racket in its 
claims. This is due to the fact that it 
is limited in its benefits to payment of 
stay only in legally constituted and op- 
erated hospitals. 

Mr. Reichgott took much pride in the 
fact that during five years not one com- 
plaint or criticism has been received from 
anyone as to the benefits offered by the 
Group hospitalization contract. “It is 
filling a need,” he said, “that the working 
population of the country want.” 


Life Managers 


(Continued from Page 5) 
vice-chairman; LeRoy Bowers, Mutual Life; Al 
fred G. Correll, New England Mutual; Joseph 
V. Davis, Equitable Society; Tohn M. Fraser, 
Connecticut Mutual; Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn 
Mutual; K. Luther, Aetna Life; John A. 
McNulty, Prudential; Abraham Rosenstein, 
Equitable Society; Paul S. Ranck, Union Cen- 
tral; Rudolph Recht, Northwestern Mutual 


Some Facts About Nominees 
Mr. Gray has been associated with the 
Connecticut Mutual for twenty-nine years 
both in the home office and field. He 
came to New York City as general agent 





000,000 in 1938. Among the records h« 
mentioned was that of Beers & Dawson, 
Empire State Building, who paid for 
$2,604,000 during December, exclusive of 
annuities. Leading writer of that agency 
was Donald Leith who paid for $603,009 
in December. The agency paid in 1938 
for $7,900,000 exclusive of annuities. 


Max J. Hancel Agency Leads 
All Continental Agencies 





MAX J. HANCEL 


The Max J. Hancel agency of the 
Continental American Life, 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City, led all agencies 
of that company for the year 1938 not 
only in face amount of new insurance 
but also in amount of first year pre- 
miums collected. The agency also leads 
in percentage increase of new business, 
this being 163%. The total paid busi- 
ness written by the agency last year 
was $3,243,200. 

Mr. Hancel has personal letters con- 
veying the above information from 
President A. A. Rydgren and Vice- 
President William M. Rothaermel. Of 
the five largest producers in the entire 
company for the year three are with 
the Hancel agency. They are Milton 
Berson, Louis May and Murray April. 
The first and second among leaders in 
premium volume for the year are also in 
the Hancel agency, being Milton Berson 
and Louis May. As head of the leading 
agency of the company Mr. Hancel will 
be presented with a plaque signifying 
this leadership at the annual meeting of 
the company to be held in Wilmington 
January 19-21. 


in 1922. At present he is chairman of 
the planning committee for the Life 
Managers and served the association in 
1937 as vice-president. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Austin entered 
the life insurance business with the Aet- 
na Life and has been general agent in 
Brooklyn for ten years. He has served 
on the executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City and is a past president of the Brook- 
lyn Managers Association. 

Mr. Schmidt entered life insurance in 
June, 1915, and since September, 1926, 
has been associated with Edward W. 


Allen in the Allen & Schmidt agency of 


the New England Mutual. For four vears 
prior to his appointment he was the 
leading agent of the company. He has 
served as vice-president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York City 
and as chairman of various committees 


Individual Supervision 
Stressed by Engelsman 


SOME QUESTIONS 
Life Supervisors Here Take Part in 
Open Discussion on Recruiting 


and Training Methods 


SUGGESTS 


Predicting an eventual change in the 
method of 
for the life insurance business and also a 


change ifi the 


selecting and training men 


method of compensation 


of agents, Ralph G. Engelsman, gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual, New York 
City, discussed with members of the 


Life Supervisors Association this week 
the methods now being followed by 
general agencies in the job of recruiting 
and training men for the business. Mr 
Engelsman threw the meeting open to 
discussion from the start. The opinions 
he gave in answer to questions were 
based on his own experience during more 
than ten years as a general agent. Mr. 
Engelsman this month is completing 
twenty years in the business. 

The real job of supervision, Mr. En- 
gelsman said, is to motivate the indi 
vidual men and to make the business 
interesting and exciting for them. Mr 
Engelsman suggested that a supervisor 
ask his men: “What did you do yes- 
terday? What did you do today? How 
is your wife? How are the kids? Are 
you paying your bills?” He continued 
that when a man has the answer to 
those questions he has an outline of 
supervision. 

Mr. Engelsman believes in starting a 
new man with one idea and then send- 
ing him out in the field to use it. The 
agency requires that a new man ask five 
questions every day. Mr. Engelsman 
said: “If he doesn’t ask questions, there 
is something wrong. And if he does 
ask questions, he shows us how he is 
thinking.” 

“Any theory of training men is a 
good one,” Mr. Engelsman declared, “if 
the supervisor or general agent can get 
excited about it and transmit some of 
that enthusiasm to the new man.” As 
to selecting men, he believes the type of 
man a fellow was before he entered the 
business will indicate a great deal about 
the kind of success he will have in his 
early days in the business. Also a man 
will make about what he has been mak- 
ing; one new agent made $12,000 his 
first year because he had to. In the 
Engelsman agency a prospective agent 
must own life insurance before he is 
considered for the business. The agency 
is using the rating chart of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. A def- 
inite plan for financing men has been 
established. 


Four New Members 


Lowell M. Baker, president of the 
supervisors, presided at the meeting and 


announced four new members. They are 
H. E. Gaudy, Taylor agency, Mutual 
Life; James G. Richter, Keffer agency, 
Aetna Life; Robert A. Apple, Luther 


agency, Aetna Life; Henry Levine, Max 
Hancel agency, Continental American 

Committee chairmen who reported on 
the annual dinner of the supervisors 
held last month were William rling, 
Berkshire; Carl Smith, Connecticut Mu 
tual, and Stanley M. Weiland, Aetn 
Life. 
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Position of Lawyers 
On Illegal Practice 


THEMSELVES IN BACKGROUND 





E. M. Otterbourg Talks on Benefits of 
Declaration of Principles to Attor- 
neys and Underwriters 





Edwin M. Otterbourg is wary of the 
terms “frankly” and “cooperation.” He 
said so at the outset of an address to 
the Life Underwriters Association, City 
of New York, at its meeting in New 
York January 11. He is chairman, New 
York County Lawyers Association com- 
mittee on uniform practice of law. He 
said that true cooperation in any field 
requires a full understanding of the real 
objective of that cooperation. A co- 
operation based purely on the attain- 
ment of a mercenary and selfish objective 
fails of its purpose and does not last. In 
the course of his address he said: 

“The true basis for cooperation be- 
tween life insurance underwriters and 
the lawyers is that by so doing the pub- 
lic will be better served. The better the 
public is served the more permanent and 
more solid will be the future of each of 
the professions. 


Matter of Public Concern 

“There are three great professions 
whose capacity for great public service 
is only equalled by their capacity for 
great public harm. They are law, bank- 
ing and insurance. Each requires highly 
specialized knowledge. All three alike 
demand great personal faithfulness to 
clients which ethical obligation trans- 
cends, whatever may seem to be the im- 
mediate financial interest of the practi- 
tioner. 

“Tt must be apparent to any student of 
history that all three of these profes- 
sions have always been considered to be 
singularly charged with a public interest, 
and that it is a matter of great public 
concern if that interest is not honestly 
and conscientiously served by all three. 

“So great is this public interest that 
in the activities of these three profes- 
sions many a politician has ridden into 
office on no better qualification than a 
capacity to attack any one of them when 
equipped with facts as to certain in- 
stances of unfaithfulness to the public 
trust which is required. 


Public Not Selective 


“With the advance of modern civiliza- 
tion certain activities of these three 
professions began, by reason of their na- 
ture, to cross one another’s paths. The 
public has not been educated to make 
fine distinctions when it requires service, 
and citizens would go to their bankers 
and expect a kind and degree of service 
which was broader than the banking field 
and which involved the giving and ac- 
ceptance of legal advice. Case after case 
began to be called to the attention of the 
courts when this inconsistent duality of 
interest worked to the disadvantage of 
the citizen. The same development had 
taken place in many other fields. 

“So, in 1914, the committee of which I 
am chairman was organized. It was 
given power to do whatever was neces- 
sary to enforce the statutes which made 
the giving of legal advice by unqualified 
persons a crime. Here in New York un- 
lawful practice of law is not only a mis- 
demeanor; it is also contempt of court 
and punishable as such. There are in 
the United States about 450 committees 
engaged in the investigation and prose- 
cution of offenders. 

Wrong to the Public 

“In the hundreds of decisions handed 
down the basis of the prosecution and 
the reasons for the punishment inflicted 
have always been, not that this unlawful 


bankers were 


practice of the law interferes with the 
lawyers, but because it is an injury and 
a wrong to a person who relies upon 
advice given by a person not trained to 
give it, or which advice is not disin- 
terested. 

“After years of litigation the 
the first to see the error 

Agreements of coopera- 
tion between banking and bar associa- 
tions were reduced to writing. The 
American Bankers Association endeavors 
to see that these declarations of princi- 
ples are lived up to by the bankers. We 
of the bar are doing the same in our 
own profession. 

Collection Business Cited 

“A similar declaration of principles was 
adopted with respect to the collection 
agency business. When a committee of 
your association sought to agree upon 
principles with respect to lawyers and 
life underwriters we welcomed them with 
open arms. We were trying to uphold 
the proposition that any citizen who re- 
quired legal advice on an insurance prob- 
lem was entitled to have a lawyer with 
no axe to grind, and no point of view 
in respect to that particular contract 
except the interests of the client. But 
we were not fully advised as to the, very 
just complaint your side had about the 
members of our profession, and we re- 
ceived a thorough education at the hands 
of your committee. And so our commit- 
tee on ethics came into the picture and 
a declaration of principles was prepared 
setting forth what it is professionally 
improper for a lawyer to do. The com- 
mittees of your association and of mine 
are prepared to cooperate to the fullest 
extent to enforce and carry into effect 
not only the letter but the spirit of this 


some 


of their ways. 


declaration of principles. We realize 
how close the borderline is between in- 
surance advice, strictly speaking, and 
legal advice; also that your client really 
makes no distinction when he wants 
advice. 
Many Situations Affected 
“My committee has definitely recom- 


mended in the declaration that a lawyer 
should not, for ulterior motives, prevent 
a life underwriter who has been working 
with his client from closing an insurance 
transaction, nor should a lawyer try to 
divert business from one life underwriter 
to another. 

“True cooperation on your part re- 
quires that you should never advise your 
client not to go to a lawyer, or prevent 
him from going to his lawyer to obtain 


legal advice. The question of life in- 
surance today affects a man’s will, his 
testamentary depositions, his arrange- 


ments with his partners, his matrimonial 
difficulties, past, present or possible, and 
many other matters. As to all of these 
things there is a very grave legal re- 
sponsibility in giving advice. 
Can Assist One Another 

“The effect of this joint declaration 
of principles upon both our professions 
should be extremely beneficial. The bar 
can be of great assistance to the un- 
derwriters, and vice versa, in working 
together in good faith to see to it that 
their clients receive every possible bene- 


fit and protection through their coop- 
erative work. 
“In this field, just as in the banking 


field, it will be demonstrated quickly that 
if the spirit of these declarations is car- 
ried into effect, not only will the public 
be better protected, but each of the pro- 
fessions interested, by reason of the 
greater respect the public will have for 
them, and the greater use it will make 
of their services, will be directly and 
substantially benefited. 

“It is now up to the rank and file in 
both professions, in the true spirit of 
friendly cooperation, to carry these prin- 
ciples into action.” 


Confidence Renders 
Criticism Difficult 


JOHNSON SPEAKS IN NEW YORK 





Responsibility of National Association to 
Acquaint Public Fully With Legal 


Reserve Insurance 





A comprehensive plan of fulfilling its 
responsibility to the public was outlined 
by President Holgar J. Johnson, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
in a talk before the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York 
January 11. Five steps were contained 
in the association’s realization of the 
“responsibility to bring to the public a 
further knowledge of legal reserve life 
insurance,” said Mr. Johnson. “We must 
more fully discharge our obligation to 
see to it that the life values of the 
American public are more adequately in- 
sured. We must develop all possible 
means for using our membership to dis- 
seminate sound information regarding 
the institution of life insurance. 

“We must aid the companies in every 
possible way in bringing pertinent facts 
about life insurance to the public. We 
must use our strength and influence to 
save policyholders and beneficiaries from 
being misled by those who seek, for their 
own selfish interest, to tear down legal 
reserve life insurance. 

Chance For United Effort 


“And finally,” he added, “we must 
emphasize the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for cooperation between our asso- 
ciation, the companies, and all groups 
and organizations within and without our 
business in serving the life insurance 
policyholders of America.” 

Mr. Johnson said that the association 
was already well under way in this phase 
of its program, held by the 1939 adminis- 
tration to be of utmost importance. “When 
the agent has the confidence of the 
public,” he said, “the matter of criticism 
becomes of less importance. Naturally, 
we must expect some criticism because 
of the size of the institution and the part 
it plays in the nation’s economic and 
social structure. But we can meet it— 
and the loca! association leads in this 
activity—by greater leadership in local 
activities by agents, by sending forth 
better trained and prepared agents, and 
by thoroughly and effectively discharging 
our obligations to the public.” 

Sell Plan of Living 

Turning to the story of selling, Mr. 
Johnson urged the audience of 400 mem- 
bers and guests to “sell a plan of living 
instead of a problem. Many agents cre- 
ate a negative state of mind for their 
prospects by placing before them the 
many misfortunes they may undergo: 
death, old age, disability. 

“A better way is to show a man his 
purpose in life; let him look at it in its 
entirety. The way you can do this is by 
dividing into what I call three ‘periods 
of purpose’ the things most men want to 
do in their living. 

What Men Wish To Do 

“First, during a man’s active business 
life, he wants to supply current needs, 
provide educational and cultural advan- 
tages, and accumulate for tomorrow. In 
the evening of his life—‘Harvest Days’ 
is a good term for them—he wants to 
relax in reasonable comfort, and enjoy 
the cool of Summer and the warmth of 
Winter in Canada or Florida. Should he 
not be given time, he wants to supply 
money for his personal obligations, pro- 
vide for his family’s income and needs. 
and, if possible, provide some means of 
being remembered, some monument that 
will give his name lasting meaning. 

“He can complete this three-fold plan 


Alfred Johannsen Gives 


Some Points on Closing 
The close is only an incident in the 
process, according to Alfred J 
Johannsen, Brooklyn general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual, who addresseq 
the meeting this week in the educational 
course of the Life Underwriters Asggo- 
ciation of New York City. Mr. Johann- 
sen continued that the important thing 
for the agent to learn is that he must 
present the case in log’cal order, first 
establishing the problem for the pros- 
pect, then presenting the s« lution, show- 
ing life insurance as the ideal solution, 
and then using persuasion to close the 
case. 
He said 


sales 


that in too many instances 
the agent has thought the problem 
through, knows that life insuranc> is the 
ideal solution and so tries to c‘ose the 
case and get the application as soon as 
he walks into a prospect’s office. 

Topic of Mr. Johannsen’s talk was 
“The Closing Process.” He got the class 
to discuss with him implied consent, get- 
ting a man to take action by showing 
him what it means to do nothing, the 
advantage of summarizing objections, the 
points gained through putting responsi- 
bility on the prospect, the importance 
of time in the interview. All of these 
things Mr. Johannsen uses to swing the 
prospect from a “no” attitude to a 

” 

‘yes. 





BUSINESS OF OTT AGENCY 

A. V. Ott, agency manager for the 
Equitable Society at 393 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, reports 1938 and 1937 
paid business as follows: “1938 total 
paid business, life and annuities, $7, 
829,411. Including net group credit of 
$999,000; paid Group credit of $6,700,000. 
1937, total paid business, life and annui- 
ties, $8,118,515. Including net Group 
credit of $262,574; paid Group credit of 
$1,290,000.” 





HERSCH AGENCY PRODUCTION 
The David T. Hersch agency of Se- 
curity Mutual at 300 Madison Avenue, 
New York, finished 1938 in first place 
as to new business. December produc- 
tion was the largest in the agency's 
history, 40% over 1937. The year’s total 
was $1,258,000 of life insurance and $40, 
000 in annuities. 





ELLIOTT AGENCY WRITINGS 


The John C. Elliott agency of Penn 
Mutual at Newark, N. J., reports paid 
production in 1938 as follows: Life in- 
surance, $4,491,396; annuities, $302,220, 
total, $4,793,616. 





MANHATTAN LIFE HAS INCREASE 

Manhattan Life paid for $1,785,093 in 
December, 53.9% over December, 1937. 
The year’s total was $11,068,935, an in- 
crease of 3.1% over 1937. Insurance in 


force is now over $71,500,000. 





of living in two ways: 
and investing directly, and by life insur- 
ance. If you place this positive, purpose- 
ful word painting before him, and show 
him how life insurance can complete 
it, it will put you in a position that has 
prestige, and will enable you to sell 
more easily.” 


by earning, saving 
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* Consulting Actuaries ° 
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New Book Will Answer 
Insurance “Aladdins” 

WRITTEN BY PHILA. AGENT 

Joseph Schwartz’s Volune t» Discuss 


Insurance Counselors From Technical 
End, Without Using Personalities 





Joseph Schwartz of the Philadelphia 
Life has written a book which will be 
published soon and will be devoted to 
the operations of the independent life 
insurance counselors of the type of those 
who are writing books, making radio 
talks and running advertisements in daily 
newspapers in which the public is ad- 
vised:that there is something the matter 
with ‘its existing policies. In his book 
he will take on the “insurance coun- 
selors”. from the insurance scientific 
standpoint and will leave out the human 
element as he says the theme of his 
volume is a mathematical one. 

He hopes in the book to defeat sub- 
stitution of policies. He thinks he can 
prove conclusively that there is no con- 
fscation of cash values by insurance 
companies and that every dollar paid to 
the insurance company is properly cred- 
ited to the insured after the company 
has charged the insured for the actual 
amount the Term insurance is involved 
in his policy each year at yearly renew- 
able rates. Balance of the premium, he 
contends, is used to make the cash value 
plus interest at 3 or 3%%, depending 
upon the company and the cash value 
that the policy has the preceding year. 

Written for Layman 

Mr. Schwartz said this week: “The 
book will go a step farther and show 
how the insured can carry any type of 
cash value policy on a Term basis, if so 
desired, without surrendering and buying 
anew Term contract under which con- 
dition the premium will be lower than 
the cost of a new Term contract on a 
per $1,000 basis. Book is written in a 
layman’s language.” 

In Philadelphia Record last Sunday 
Mr. Schwartz ran an ad asking the pub- 
lic to beware of “Aladdins of life in- 
surance.” 





National Life of Vermont 


Did 7.9% More Last Year 


National Life of Vermont has an- 
nounced the total new insurance paid for 
during 1938 was $50,885,180, an increase 


over 1937 of $3,745,398 or 7.9%. De- 
cember business exceeded that of any 
month in the National’s eighty-nine 


years. An increase of $15,011,374 in in- 
surance in force was made. Payments 
for annuities reached $3,243,253 compared 
with $2,783,276 in 1937. 





MINNESOTA MUTUAL INCREASE 
Agencies of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life of St. Paul were advised this week 
by President T. A. Phillips and Vice- 
President and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Harold J. Cummings that total new 
paid business for the year including 
Group amounted to $38,034,000, which is 
an increase of approximately 16% over 
the previous year. Insurance in force 
at the close of the year amounted to 
$225,535,000, a gain of $13,000,000 or 6% 
greatly in excess of the average of all 
companies for the year as a whole. 





AUSTIN AGENCY LUNCHEON 

The Gilbert V. Austin agency, Aetna 
Life, Brooklyn, was one of the agencies 
in the company which showed a gain in 
1938 over 1937. Charles B. O’Connell 
Was the agency’s leading producer. The 
agency held a luncheon meeting yester- 
day at which S. T. Whatley, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was a guest. 


_ William J. Dunsmore, agency manager 
lor the Equitable Society at 150 Broad- 
Way, New York, reports an exceptional 
year in 1938, with paid business of $8.- 
200,000 compared with $5,800,000 in 1937. 


Mr. Dunsmore produced $1,025,000 per- 
Sonally. 


Hardin Gives Awards To 
DeLong Agency Leaders 


AGENCY IN ANNUAL MEETING 

“Bull Sessions” Led by Some of Mutual 

Benefit’s Top Producers a Worthwhile 
Part of Conference 


A feature of the annual meeting of 
the Charles E. DeLong agency, Mutual 
Benefit, New York City, held all day 
last Thursday in the Hotel McAlpin 
was the “bull sessions” in the centers 
of which were Clay W. Hamlin, Mutual 
3enefit, Buffalo, one of the ace life in- 
surance men of the country; Max M. 
Matusoff, a leading producer of the com- 
pany at Cleveland, and Abe Kollenberg, 
a Mutual Benefit leader from Grand 
Rapids. Asked a question on prospect- 
ing, Clay Hamlin answered: “Prospect- 
ing is like your whiskers, you’ve got to 
do something about it every day.” 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, and E. E. Rhodes, vice- 
president, headed the group of home of- 
fice men at the conference. Mr. Hardin 
presented awards to agency leaders in 
the Hardin-Full-Speed-Run, company 
sales feature of 1938. Mr. Rhodes talked 
about the Mutual Benefit contract. H. G. 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies, re- 
viewed the New York City’s agency’s 
results for 1938 and announced plans for 
1939, 

In the past year the DeLong agency 
paid for $17,953,766 as against $13,140,023 
in 1937, a gain of 36%. December paid- 
for business totaled $3,729,564, the best 
December since 1928. The full-time or- 
ganization showed a gain of 40%; the 
3rooklyn branch office under Major R. 
F. Migdalski gained 60%, while the bro- 
kerage department showed a [ 
13% compared with 1937. Some facts 
Mr. Kenagy told about the agency are 


loss of 


these: Twenty-five “analagraphers” 
showed an increase of 70% over 1937. 
Their average production was $193,000 
per man. Eighteen of the twenty-five 


showed a gain in number of lives. Forty- 
three men in the agency increased their 
earnings in 1938. 

Agency leader for the year was Row- 
land F. Mellor, and the leader in lives, 
Charles E. Brewer, Jr. G. Gilson Terri- 
berry was volume leader for December 
and G, Palmer Moffat, Jr., was lives 
leader for the month. December, 1938, 
was the second largest paid-for month 
in the history of the Mutual Benefit’s 
New York agency. 

Some Other Program Speakers 

Harry Jones of the home office agency 
department discussed at some length the 
new Mutual Benefit contract. Richard 
Thompson, ‘also of the home office, gave 
a sales talk under the title “If you are 
caught in a competitive spot—so what.” 
Some other home office men seen at 
the meeting were Oliver Thurman, vice- 
president, and Alfred J. Riley, underwrit 
ing executive. Besides Mr. Hamlin out- 
of-town general agents at the meeting 
were Arthur Lewis of Syracuse and L. 
D. Day of Newark. 

Charles E. DeLong opened the meét- 
ing. Arthur V. Youngman, associate 
general agent; Lowell M. Baker, Ben- 
jamin S, Salinger and Lester Einstein of 
the office staff acted as chairmen. Mr. 
Salinger conducted a panel discussion on 
the new policy contract. Taking part 
were Rowland F. Mellor, G. Gilson Terri- 
berry, William J. Louprette, George D. 


James, Maurice <A. Blate, Swift C. 
Barnes, Ford H. Jones, Charles E. 
Brewer, Jr., Charles E. Maxwell and 


Dean L. Kelsey. 
Hardin presented awards to 
Youngman, W. M. Whitney, W. J. 
Earl F. Lion, J. B. Dean L. 


Kelsey, Solomon Huber, George D. James, Ford 


President 
Arthur V. 


Louprette, Lev, 


H. Jones. 
Some others who earned special citation were 
Mr. Barnes, Antonio Ferrer, Earl Lion, J. W. 


Tillou, Irving Peisner, Major Migdalski, Horace 


Jenkins, Jr., Eugene Wood, Clarence Oshin, 


Albert. Elsey, Horace Jenkins, Walter Daenitz, 
Duncan Barton, Glenn Judd, Harold Lowen- 
heim, Watson Conner, Roy Johnson, Dayton 
Herrick, F. Raymond Homan and Maurice 


Wickner. Ward Clark and Bernard Cohn were 
presented with twenty-year service emblems. 


N. Y. Life Makes I. Kibrick 
Agency Assistant; Agent Has 
Had Career of Inspiration 


One of America’s greatest insurance 
agents, whose story of rising to top 
production ranks from humble beginnings 
has been heard by numerous underwrit- 
ers’ associations, is Isaac S. Kibrick, 
whose home is in Brockton, Mass., but 
whose operations cover quite an area. 
His talks are truly “inspirational” in the 
old-fashioned definition of that word. 

It is announced by the New York Life 
that Mr. Kibrick has been appointed 
agency assistant. His headquarters will 
remain in Boston and in Brockton, Mass., 
and he will continue to devote a major 
portion of his time to personal produc- 
tion, but in 1939 he will also undertake 
work in connection with training and in- 
spiring new men and advising older 
agents. Among honors he won with New 
York Life is the presidency of its Top 
Club 


Companies Deny Venture In 
Real Estate Is Planned 


A story printed in a New York finan- 
cial daily paper to the effect that leading 
life insurance companies planned to go 
to state legislatures seeking amendment 
to the law to permit large scale pur- 
chase of real estate and construction 
of both residence and mercantile build- 


ings, has been denied by three compa- 
nies. An official denial issued by Presi- 
dent Frank D’Olier of the Prudential 


follows: 

“The article suggesting the investment 
of life insurance funds in centrally lo- 
cated real estate is a departure from 
the present restrictions in this connec- 
tion and in our opinion it will be some 
time before life insurance officials and 
the governing authorities can be con- 
vinced of the advisability of making such 


a change. It is true that the laws of 
New York and New Jersev at present 
permit the investment of a small pro- 


portion of the funds of a life insurance 
company in housing enterprises under 
suitable restrictions, but do not permit 
investments in real estate outside of this 
limited field. 

“While it might be possible to ulti- 
mately work out permissive legislation 
if there is sufficient public demand for 
such, each company would have to de- 
cide for itself whether it would consider 
making such investments. As this is a 
purely hypothetical question at the pres- 
ent time, this company has never con- 
sidered it officially.” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT’S BIG MONTH 


December Volume Over $25,500,000; 
Louis C. Roth Led All Agents; 
Guthrie Insured Most Lives 


With agencies in several parts of the 


country reporting record business, the 
Mutual Benefit closed December with 
total paid volume of new business in 


excess of $25,500,000, the best December 
since 1927. It is already evident that 
1938 total paid production will exceed 
every year since 1934 and that a gain in 
insurance in force is assured 

Seven agencies reported December 

business in excess of $1,000,000. C. E 
DeLong agency, New York, paid for 
more than $3,700,000. Other agencies 
reporting a better than million 
month are: Clay W. Hamlin, 
Paul W. Cook, Chicago; James §S 
Drewry, Cincinnati; Johnston & Clark, 
Detroit; Murrell Brothers, Los Angeles; 
L. D. Day agency, Newark. 

The 1938 production leader for the 
entire company was Louis C. Roth of 
the Clay W. Hamlin agency, Buffalo, who 
paid for over a million dollars and who 
for the thirteenth time led the Buffalo 
agency in production. J. F. Guthrie. 
Johnston & Clark agency, Detroit, led 
the company in lives with 145. 


3uffalo ; 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS DEAD 
George W. Reynolds, former manager 
of the Guardian of London, and once 
well known in this country, died recently. 


dollar 


Continental American 
Beats Its Best Record 


AGENCIES IN LEAD LAST YEAR 





New .Paid Business 20% in Excess of 
1937 Figure; Production Gains Made 
in All But Two Months 
Continental American Life announces 
that its new 1938 business was larger 
than for any previous year of its history. 
W. M. Rothaermel, agency vice-presi- 
dent, says that new paid _ business 
amounted to 20% more than the 1937 
figure, and 3% more than the company’s 
highest year. All-time records were es- 
tablished for applied-for business, 
sued business, paid-for business and new 


is- 


premiums. December paid business 
alone was 68% ahead of that of De- 
cember, 1937. New premiums were 65% 
ahead of the previous December. 
Throughout 1938 Continental American 
ran ahead of the previous year. Ten of 


the twelve months were better than the 
corresponding months of 1937. 
Leaders in Production 
for 1938 
New 


were: 
York; 
York; 


The leading agencies 
Max J. Hancel agency, 
Matthew J. Lauer agency, New 
Wilmington branch, Ralph W. Horn, 
manager; Robert Kruh agency, New 
York; Peninsula branch, Salisbury, Md., 
Harland W. Huston, manager; Phila- 
delphia branch, Martin W. Lammers, 
manager; Newark, N. J., agency, George 
J. Ainbinder and David Moskowitz, 
general agents. 

Leading agent for the year in volume 
was Harry Schultz. Case leader was 
William S. Carmine, Peninsula branch, 
with 100 cases. Bill Carmine is the 
man who has submitted a completed case 
a week for seventeen vears. His head- 
quarters are in Cambridge, Md., a town 
of less than 10,000 population. 

Continental American was founded in 
1907 by Philip Burnet who was its presi- 
dent until his death in 1931. He was the 
originator of the family income policy 
which was introduced by the company 
in 1930. The company specializes in 
“preferred class” insurance at select risk 
rates. The company is planning a new 
home office building in Wilmington, A. 
\. Rydgren is president. 


Acacia Past $400,000,000 
In Insurance In Force 


Acacia Mutual has passed the $400,- 
000,000 mark in insurance in force. New 


paid business in 1938 was more than 
$38,000,000 and net increase in force 
over $13,500,000 Assets have reached 
$80,000,000, up 10%. 

At the annual meeting last Summer 
of the William Montgomery Quality 


Club the field force pledged, as a tribute 
to President Montgomery’s forty-five 
vears of service as Acacia’s directing 
head, the attainment of $400,000,000 of 
insurance in force by December 31 \ 
managers’ conference will be held at 
Palm Beach January 19, 20 and 21 


M. J. Lauer Agency Moves 
To Larger Quarters Monday 


Due to an increase in the size of its 
‘canization ¢ with new 
activity the Matthew J. Lauer 
Continental American Life is moving on 
Monday, January 16, into new and larger 
quarters in 295 Madison Avenue. New 
York City. The agency formerly 
been at 10 East Forty-second Street 
New business in the Lauer agency last 
vear gained 27% over 1937. The agency 


or upled business 


agency, 


led the entire company for December 
with a volume of new paid business 
totaling $725,000 


FIDELITY HAS 83% INCREASE 
Year-end figures reported to the fiel 

President Walter LeMar Talbot of 
the Fidelity Mutual on January indi- 
cate this company closed December with 
a marked upswing in new paid insurance 
which showed a gain over December, 1937, 


of 83%. Insurance in force increased to 


by 


$363,467,189. 
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COST OF BUILDING 
PLACEMENT 


The current issue of Credit and Finan- 


HIGHER RE- 


cial Management advises all its readers 
to make for insurance fre- 
check of replacement 
buildings in which they are 
That magazine points out that buildings 


purposes a 
quent values of 


interested. 


erected in 1932, for example, could not 
be replaced under present day costs 
for at least one-fourth more. It be- 


lieves that insurance policies written to 
provide adequate coverage in 1932 would 
replacement costs on such 


particularly where insur- 


not protect 
building 
ance is written on a co-insurance basis. 

Advice of the 
cently presented to agents of the 
and Old Colony by August Quast, 
companies in Minnesota. 
nation bricks, 
mortar and lumber break down under ex- 
tremes of temperature more rapidly than 
sections, and in parts of some 


S today, 
same character was re- 
3oston 
special 
agent of those 


In some sections of the 


in other 
states dwellings and mercantile buildings 
substantially erected than in 
other sections of the same The 
life of certain buildings could be four 
greater than the life of 
under less favorable 
stances. <A_ fairly good-sized 
non-fireproof type, 
and floors erected between 
1910, would, 
life of fifty 
good construction and sprinklered. 
other things Mr. Quast said: 


are more 


state. 
times similar 
buildings circum- 
school 
building of with 
wooden joists 
1290 


a useful 


and perhaps, possess 
if of extra 


Among 


years 


Taking fifty years as its normal life, 
2% per annum or 60% depreciation 
would appear fair on a building erected 
in 1908. However, the wear and tear 
during the early life of a building is less 
than it is during its latter life, and this 
degree of depreciation might be offset 
by good maintenance, therefore depreci- 


ation of 1% to 1¥%% per annum is cus- 
tomary. 
Fire-resistive school buildings of the 


modern type may be considered as pos- 
sessing a life of 100 years, and depre- 
ciation should not exceed 1% per an- 
num; but here again good maintenance 
and upkeep may offset the depreciation 
and one-half to three-fourths of 1% 
would be more logical for the period 
immediately following its erection before 
depreciation becomes a consideration. 
The future trend in building construc- 
tion costs is highly conjectural, but the 
assured’s requirements under a coinsur- 
ance clause are fixed and unknown. 
Should the inflation bogeyman become a 
reality, the coinsurance appendage will 
exact undiminished vigilance Agents 
should be reasonably certain that build- 
ings covered by them, even in instances 
where coinsurance is not involved, are 
adequately insured, and if they feel that 
the trend will move upward, it would 


appear that the agent having the advan- 
tage is the one who has equipped him- 
self beforehand to permit discussion of 
the subject in a manner which will im- 
press the insured. 

To this end I believe he will do well 
to fortify himself with the building cost 
index or conversion tables mentioned. 


INCREASE IN COMPENSATION 
AWARDS TO INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 
The division of statistics and informa- 
tion of the State of New York’s Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that not only were 
more awards of compensation made to 
industrial workers in the first six months 
of 1938 than in the first six months of 
1937, but the amount of money paid in 
compensation also was _ considerably 
creater. In the first half of 1938 43,215 
awards amounted to $15,100,000 in com- 
pensation as compared with 41,527 awards 
and $13,419,000 compensation in the same 

period of 1937. 

The average cost per case rose from 
$323 in 1937 to $349 in 1938. The increase 
in number of awards to industrial work- 
has been wholly in New York City 





ers 
area, upstate the situation being the re- 
verse. The rise in the average cost per 


case was due chiefly to cost of temporary 
disabilities. 





Hartley D. McNairn, Ontario Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, has been appointed 
a King’s Counsel. Once or twice a year, 
usually upon the occasion of the King’s 
birthday and always at New Year's, a 
few members of the bar of the Province 
of Ontario who have a special claim to 
the distinction, are so honored. 

* * * 

John C. Jay, Jr., son of the chairman 
of Globe & Rutgers, has been elected 
Rhodes scholar. He was graduated from 
Williams last June and is now writing 
scripts and doing research work ‘or The 


March of Time. He is 23 years old. 
x * * 
Dr. Hans Heymann addressed the 


School of Architecture of Columbia Uni- 
versity January 12 on the subject of 
Property-Life insurance to prevent slums. 
The lecture was given at Avery Hall. 
+” * * 
Kenneth F. May, assistant secretary 
of the National Union Fire in charge of 


the automobile department, was a vis- 
itor to New York City this week. 
* * * 


Harry V. Wade, vice-president of the 
American United Life, spoke at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Indianapolis Real 
Estate Board recently. His topic was 
“Indianapolis Real Estate From a Lay- 
man’s Viewpoint.” 

+ + 

Corinne V. Loomis, associate general 
agent, John Hancock, Boston, is on a 
cruise to South America. 











r 


W. J. Scott, fire marshal of Ontario, snapped the above group during a meet- 


ing which was held of insurance commissioners and their guests. 


In the group are 


three Virginians—Commissioner Bowles and Vice- Presidents Townsend and Henley 


Co. of Virg 


of the Life Insurance C 


inia—and Superintendent Pink of New York. 





William M. Rothaermel, vice-president 
Continental American Life, was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Baltimore 
Life Underwriters Association January 
12. His subject was “Your Ladder of 
Success.” N. Herbert Long presided. 

x * x 


Mrs. Richard M. Bissell, wife of the 
president of the Hartford Fire and chair- 
man of the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, is one of the members of the newly 
organized board of the Symphony So- 
ciety of Connecticut. 

* * x 

C. S. Shaffer, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce and the Wall 
Street Journal, has joined the editorial 
staff of The Insurance Advocate. 

* * * 

William C. Crocker, London insurance 
lawyer who has built up a considerable 
reputation as an investigator of arson, 
has been conducting inquiries regarding 
firebug activities in Essex and Kent 
Counties, England. 

* * * 

Donald P. Frazier of Frazier & Evans, 
retiring president of the Aurora Insur- 
ance Board, is a director of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Aurora and a 
member of the Union League Club board 
of managers, that city. He has also been 
receiver for the Fox and Illinois Union 
Railroad Co. After leaving Lehigh Uni- 
versity he worked for the purchasing de- 
partment of the Chicago, Aurora & EI- 


gin R, R. 


* * * 

John Ashmead, advertising manager of 
the Phoenix Fire and the Connecticut 
Fire, will be guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon of the Boston Advertising Club on 
January 24. Subject of talk will be “In- 
surance Sales.” 

x * * 

Corliss L. Parry, research associate. 
Metropolitan Life, will lecture on invest 
ments of insurance companies in the de- 
partment of business section of insurance 
courses at Columbia University, begin 
ning February 9. Milton Acker, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, will lecture on casualty in- 
surance, beginning February 14. Ralph 
H. Blanchard is veneral supervisor of 
the insurance courses. 

oe co x 

C. F. Shallcross, United States mana- 
ger of the North British & Mercantile 
Group, underwent an operation last Fri- 
day for appendicitis. He is now recover- 
ing satisfactorily at Luke’s Hospital 
in New York City. 


Roy baton sae who has been in charge 


of the San Jose, Calif., office for the Na- 
tional Automobile Club, has been trans. 
ferred to San Francisco headquarters 
of the organization maintained by the 


member companies of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association. Mr. 
Wilkins will be ee to assist agents 
and brokers in the San Francisco terti- 
tory. Prior to joining the club sev- 
eral years ago he had many years’ ex- 
perience in the insurance field and is 
well known among California local agents, 
He will be succeeded in San Jose by 
Doug'as Young. 
* * 
Charles G. Kuechler, manager city and 
suburban department, Insurance Co. of 
North America. Chicago, is celebrating 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with _ the 
company. His first experience was in 
1902 with the farm department of the 
Continental. Then he spent eight years 
with its loss department. For two years 
he was with the Security of New Haven 
at Rockford as superintendent of its loss 
department. 
* * x 
Armand Sommer, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty, 
vicationing at Sarasota, Fla., sent to his 
friends from there the novel greeting of 
a strip of Kodak film developed to show 


three pictures of his family en masse 
taken on the boardwalk. The group 
included Mr. and Mrs. Sommer and his 
daughters, Jane, 10, and Ann, 3. 


* X * 


Colonel Joseph Button, former Virginia 
Commissioner, now secretary-manager of 
the Stock Company Association with 
Washington headquarters, who was taken 
ill while at the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
last month at Des Moines, underwent an 
operation last week in Stuart Circle Hos- 
pital in Richmond, Va. His condition 
was reported improved this week. 

K * * 


E. Simon Banks, Jr., public relations 
counsel of Philadelphia, will address the 
Pico Club, agency organization of the 
Philadelphia Life, January 16. 

* # a 


Wooster Gist of the Paschall-Gist get- 
eral agency of Pacific Mutual Life has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Life Managers Club of Los An- 
celes. 

* * * 

W. Hugh Sanders, well known _ local 
agent of Richmond, Va., has been elected 
a member of the board of supervisors 
of Henrico County. 
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How Financing Companies Had 
Their Origin 

Financing of articles sold on the instal- 
ment plan has reached such a magnitude 
that it is difficult to believe that it 1s 
only thirty-four years ago that the fi- 
nancing company idea originated. The 
man who conceived the idea is George G. 
Foster, now chairman of the board of 
the Bankers Commercial Corporation, an 
organization in Madison Avenue, New 
York City, which has $22,000,000 assets. 
President of that corporation is Richard 
W. Lawrence, president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and of the 
YM.C.A., and well known to the insur- 
ance fraternity as a director of the Han- 
over Fire and of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

At the time the idea took possession 
of Mr. Foster he was a manufacturer 
and retailer of pianos, one of the top 
figures of the piano trade, and later be- 
can e president of the American Piano Co. 

In 1904 few articles were sold on the 
instalment plan. They consisted largely 
of pianos and sewing machines; so Mr. 
Foster started a company to finance in- 
stament paper carried by the piano 
trade. The object was to release work- 
ing capital tied up in instalment receiva- 
bles. Three years later the company 
was transferred to Chicago and reincor- 
porated to accommodate other manufac- 
turers and retailers to whom frozen re- 
ivables were a problem. 

Until 1915 the company, then 
as Commercial Secu~ity Co.. Inc, financed 

> piano and talking machine paper, 
but in that year it purchased what was 
probably the first automobile contract 
ever sold to a finance company. Fore- 
seeing the possibilities of merchandising 
automobiles on deferred payments the 
stockholders formed the Bankers Com- 
mercial Corp.—the first automobile fi- 
Nance company—under the New York 
State banking laws. Both companies 
prospered and in 1918 were consolidated 
to Bankers-Commercial Security Co., 
inc. Instalment financing of automobiles 
so rapidly that four vears later the 
company began opening branch offices. 
In 1931 the company purchased the May- 
ag Acceptance Corp. of Chicago. Later 
the company’s old name was readopted 
—Bankers Commercial Corp. 

Originally, all instalment financing was 

predicated upon the desirability of hav- 
ing the customer pay instalments at the 
retail store—the thought behind it being 
that upon such calls the customer could 
be approached for the sale of other mer- 
chandise. Dealer collection plans have 
been little changed over the past twenty 
years and are still desirable when “re- 
peat” sales are possible. 

The application of instalment selling to 
automobiles and to industrial equipment 
brought with it a new condition. The 
units were comparatively large and few 
dealers or manufacturers had adequate 











known 











facilities for passing credits or making 
collections. Thus, there came into being 
a plan whereby customer collections were 
made by the finance company, the 
periodic return of the customer to the 
dealer’s showroom or to the factory be- 
ing of minor consequence. 

At the present time the Bankers Com- 
mercial has about 250 employes. In 1937 
it did a business of more than $30,000,000. 

* * ” 
Article in Banking on Finance 
Companies 
interesting about finance 
current is- 


Some facts 
companies are printed in the 
sue of Banking, journal of the American 
Bankers Association, in an article, “The 
Future of Finance Companies,” written 
by Arthur W. Newton, vice-president 
First National Bank of Chicago. The 
vear 1938 had its share of difficulties for 
the finance companies as business de- 
clined and there were plenty of repos- 
They had the satisfaction, 
however, of coming through these trying 
times without a serious failure among 
their number. Reserves kept up to satis- 
factory percentages and a fair profit was 
shown in most of the statements. 

Mr. Newton believes that with the con- 
tinued improvement in business which 
has been taking place for some months 
finance companies should be facing an- 
other period of prosperity. Among other 


sessit ns. 


things Mr. Newton said: 
“While there exists keen competit‘on 
among finance companies, they naturally 


growth of 


are more concerned with the 

competition from banking institutions 
This competition, of course, has come 
as a result of the large earnings which 


the finance companies have shown, which 
their financial statements brought promi- 
nently before the banks, and of the small 
earnings which the banks have been com- 
pelled to take for years back. As 
long as money rates are so excessively 
low, competition will have a tendency to 
spread, particularly in the case of banks 
in the smaller cities and in those sections 
of the country where banks have numer- 
ous branches, until such time as the 
banks are able to rates which make 
them less inclined to take up or exten1 
instalment financing. While I sincerely 
hope that higher rates are near at hand, 
I see no reason to believe that they are. 

“The finance business has now been 
established long encuch for it to have 
definite standards of conduct and. of 
ethics. In the long run, the finance com- 
panies will stand better with public opin- 
ion and be at least as well off if they 
will see that the purchaser of the car, 
who after all is their bread and butter, 
receives a fair deal, that he is made onl 
a reasonable charge, and that that cha-ce 
is just what he believes it to be; in other 
words, that there should be no hidden 
charges of any kind. Moreover, in the 
face of a contemplated repossession, it 
is only go rd policy for the finance com- 


some 


get 


pany to be as generous as is possibly 
consistent with reasonable safety. There 
are many finance companies that pursue 
this policy and it would be an advantage 
to the business if all companies followed 
their example. 

“By comparing composite figures ob- 
tained by consolidating the statements of 
more than twenty finance companies, it 
will be found that they have made a 
splendid liquidation of their outstanding 
paper and have adopted more conserya- 
tive terms. The trend has definitely 
been in the right direction and the re- 
sults generally have brought the assets 
of the finance companies into a sound 
position. Doubtless, bankers are inter- 
ested in seeing some of the changes that 
have taken place in these figures be- 
tween June, 1937, and June, 1938. The 
details may be found in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. 

“It must be admitted that when the fi- 
nance companies follow the trend of busi- 
ness conditions, they set their house in 
order. The tendency to lengthen the 
terms on the sale of automobiles was 
very definitely curbed. The percentage 
of new car paper maturing in more than 
eighteen months was more than halved 
and the per cent of new car paper with 
a down payment of less than a third 
was cut down in a very impressive man- 
ner. All in all, the comparisons of vol- 
ume demonstrated the ability of the fi- 
nance companies to bring their opera- 
tions within the bounds of good prac- 
tices.” 

ca » a 
Thinks Insurance Companies Should 

Help in Doing Away With Slums 

The the 
annual dinner of the Insurance Institute 


principal speaker at recent 


of Ireland was the Lord Mayor of Dub- 


lin. This Institute, by the way, has not 


yet changed its name, although Ireland 
is now known officially as Eire. The 
Lord Mayor made the suggestion that 


some of the millions of funds of British 
insurance companies should be invested 


in Eire in the building of houses and 
industries. There was great work yet 
to be done all over Ireland and espe- 
cially in the City of Dublin regarding 
housing. substantial amount of work 
in slum clearance has been — since 
1922, but much remained to be done, and 


the great insurance companies operating 
in Ireland today could help considerably 


to remove the slums altogether. He 
hoped, therefore, that insurance com- 
panies would provide at reasonable rates 


of interest the necessary money to build 
houses for the people. He was himself 
associated in a small way with an insur- 
ance company (the Royal Liver Friendly 
Society), which, by providing over £300,- 
000, had enabled their workmen to pro- 
vide their own homes, and if a small 
society could do that the great societies 
could also do it. 
* * > 


San Francisco World’s Fair 
Leland W. Cutler, San Francisco 
surety man, (vice-president Fidelity & 
Deposit), who is president of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition which will 
pen February 18, says that twenty-one 
nations will have individual pavilions, 
while nineteen other countries will have 

exhibits in the International Palace 
Along the shores of the Pacific Na- 
tions Lagoon, workers are speeding erec- 
tion on the French Indo-Chinese pavilion, 





to house ancient Cambodian native arts 
and crafts, and big game _ hunting 
trophies. 


Preview spectators will be interested in 
a close-up of native Japanese architects 
carpenters and gardeners assembling 


Nip ypon’s $1,000,000 pavilion, an ancient 
Samurai feudal castle which arrived in 
250 huge crates this month. 

The Netherlands East Indies pavilion 
is the replica of an historic Borobodur 
temple. Within its ornately carved walls 
will be a Javanese cafe with its famous 
“rice table.” 

Across the Pacific, New Zealand is 


completing plans for building a colorful 
Maori dwelling with carved pillars de- 
noting Polynesian gods. To the tourist 
theme of native Maoris will provide 











LELAND W. 
realistic settings for 
New Zealand. 

The fair is to have 
to be called the Gayway 





giant 


a midway, 
with forty acres 


Boye Studios 


CUTLER 


dioramas of 


which is 





devoted to shows and other entertain 
ments. The 1939 Gayway features range 
up to the big Cavalcade of the Golden 
West, a daily super-spectacle filling a 
stage the size of a football field. 

Among the major attractions is the 
“Streets of the World,” covering four 
acres and costing over $2,000,000. Eight 
foreign quarters, covering the romantic 
lands of the Orient, Europe, Africa, 
North and. South —— and Asia 
Minor will bring mative buildings, dan- 
cers, bazaars, shops and theaters 

The $1,000,000 w: alled — "hinese Ci 
with its large pagod: w Tez 
red and gold bazaars at theaters is 
nearly completed. Ancient Cathay, of 
the “Good Earth” time, will come to life 





amid native hunts, gardens and a bam- 
boo temple of arts and crafts. China's 
only living Princess Der Ling will bring 
her rare art treasures, and a worldwide 
quest for an exotic “Chinese Queen” to 
reign over the city is now underway 
“Hollywood Boulevard” will be a Gay- 
way feature visited by many who will 
see real-life talking pictures made for 
the first time in public. Treasure Island’s 
visitors will rub elbows with movie stars 
and watch Hollywood’s screen secrets 


world-wide 


] 


ig” and final 


the fair will 


California Interna- 
8,500 


spectators 


live- 


will be he ld 


from sound-stage “shooti 
projection on the Boulevard. 
Among other features of 
be the events in the 
tional Coliseum, seating 
It will have twenty-tw 
stock shows 
The National Dairy Show 
in 1939 for the first time 


stock pre 





the worl l’s le 
bon competition. Total 


ading dairy 


A. Rendtorff Back in London 


\. Rendt 


rff, managing 





irector, Ster- 


ling Offices, Ltd., after an extended visit 
t America, returned on the Queen 
Mary 7 passengers was An 
thony Eden was in ver 
g 1 ing the r¢ arkabl 
recepti 1 in America; spoke 
at the proceeds ot which 
go t s Fun i Un 

5 Britain, and made a 
; Als 1 the s 
was ( enior vver t 
Prudential of London, an 1 frie 

the Rendtorff family; Anna Neag i 
mous film actress who has appea 
“Victoria the Great,” and “Sixty ( 

ous Years and Herbert Wilcox, he 
manager. The Insurance Institut f 
London has asked Mr. Wilcox t cture 
at one of its forthcoming meeting 
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Fire Insurance 








Loyalty Group Ties 
Up With A.1.U. Corp. 


WILL HANDLE FOREIGN LINES 
Service of Newark Companies Extended 
Materially Through Highly Special- 
ized Organization 
The Firemen’s of New: ark, parent com- 
pany of the Loyalty Group, has an- 
nounced appointment of American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corp, New 
York, as its foreign managers. Under 
this arrangement the A.I.U. will handle 
fire and allied lines for the Firemen’s 
on American business interests in for- 
eign countries, except Canada The 
\.I.U. acts in like capacity for the 
Hanover Fire, National Union, Ohio 
Casualty and Maryland Casualty in all 

but a few foreign countries. 
Cooney on Appointment 
Commenting on the appointment, John 
Rk. Cooney, president of the Firemen’s, 


says: “It has been our company’s aim 
during the more than eighty years of 
its existence to adhere to progressive 
business ideals that will assure to all 
our local agents and to their clients the 
best available in coverage and in the 
payment and adjustment of claims. The 
continuous increase in American busi- 


ness abroad, and the speed with which 
foreign business is conducted now, call 
for specialized insurance service in this 
field. Our appointment of the A.I.U. as 
our foreign managers is the result of 
our careful investigation of this field. 
We feel that their extensive international 
affiliations ; their network of representa- 
tives in important cities throughout the 
world, and their years of specialized ex- 


pe rience in hz andling foreign coveragé 
for American firms are assurances of 
efficient service. It is our belief that 


the usefulness of the 
ark will be still 


Firemen’s of New- 
further extended by 


this arrangement.” 
Advantage to Americans 
Asked to comment upon the signifi- 
cance of the newly completed arrange- 


ment, C. B. P. Carvalho, vice-president 


and treasurer, A.I.U., said: “Increasing 
demands for the specialized service of- 
fered by our organization are evidence 
of the need and desire on the part of 
American business for practical facilities 
of this type. As American firms with 
interests in foreign countries have come 
to know more, through their agents and 


brokers, about the advantages of insuring 
those interests at home in well known 
American companies, in American cur- 
rency, at competitive rates and under 
favorable conditions, they have naturally 
developed a preference for such cover- 
age. They have found that having their 


insurance policies in English, subject to 
jurisdiction of American courts, payable 
in New York funds in New York, if de- 
sired, and guaranteed by investments 
within the United States, are very de- 
sirable factors. They have learned that 
simplified coverage of this” kind elimi 
nates excess costs, long distance negotia 


tions and foreign language 
and misinterpretations 

“The broadening of 
addition of so 


difficulties 


our facilities by 
large a company as the 
Firemen’s of Newark to the group of 
well known American companies which 
we represent as foreign managers, will 
enable us to serve even better than in 
the past the growing demands of this 
important home-foreign market We 
welcome the appointment.” 


TRAVELERS FIRE PREMIUMS 
General fire premiums of the Travelers 
Fire and the Charter Oak Fire together 


last vear amounted to $8,820,000, auto 
mobile premiums were $2,854,000 and in 
land marine premiums $1,116,000. 


Robert A. Sullivan 
Heads Boston Board 


NEW RATE SET-UP EXPLAINED 


Manner in Which New England Fire 
Insurance Rating Association Will 
Function Shown in Report 
Sullivan, of 


Robert A Hinckley & 


Woods, was re-elected president of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters Jan- 
uary 10. Arthur J. Anderson of O’Brion, 


Russell & Co. was continued as vice 
president aand James Davis as secretary- 


treasurer. Three new members were 
elected to the executive committee: Her- 
bert A. Kneeland, John C. Paige & Co.; 
Charles L. Powers, Travelers Insurance 
Co., and Franklin J. Connors. Reginald 
\. Benting, Gilmour, Rothery Co., and 


James H, Carney, Kaler, Carney & Liffler, 

were re-elected to that committee. 
Because of the combination of rating 

functions of both the Boston Board and 


the New England Insurance Exchange, 
under the corporate title of the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating Asso- 


ciation, a new advisory committee con- 
sisting of John H. Eddy and James H. 
Carney, was elected to serve concurrent- 
ly with the rates, rules and appeals com- 
mittee of the new rating association for 
the Boston division. 
On Brokers’ Committee 

Gordon W. Roaf, Frederick A. Bailey 
and Frank A. Dewick were elected to 
serve on the committee on brokers and 
appeals for eighteen months, and Ken- 
neth H. Erskine and George W. Hart 
were elected to serve for a similar period 
on the hand book committee. 

President Sullivan’s Report 

In his annual report President Sulli- 
van explained the new rating set-up 
and referred to various department 
changes which had followed. Comment- 
ing on completion of the plan by which 


the rating functions of the board have 
been leased to the New England rating 
organization, Mr. Sullivan. said that 
the board will continue to have con- 
siderable influence in rate making 
through its advisory committee in con- 
junction with and through the rates, 


rules and appeals committee of the board 
of governors of the New England asso- 
ciation. He said also that the Boston 
division of the board of governors has 
been offered a change in the proposed 
set-up of the advisory committee which 
will give larger representation and create 
a greater interest and responsibility. Sub- 
mission of this change is to come later. 
Membership in the board is still seven- 
ty-two and it was noted that six under- 
writers’ agencies have entered the field. 

Twenty-seven employes of the board 
have been absorbed into the New Eng- 
land Fire Insurance Rating Association 

(Continued on Page 23) 





community. 





AGENCY LIFE INSURANCE 


INLAND MARINE BUSINESS formerly re- 
garded as a small income class is now 
recognized as essential to the life of an 
agency. Arguments intelligently presented 
will show how Inland Marine covers may 
be suited to the clients’ particular needs, 
will make old accounts less vulnerable and 
should develop new ones. 


OUR BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
should bring further prestige to the agency 
which seeks to maintain its standing in the 


Write us for particulars. 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
Ninety John Street 


New York 














Exhibit at N. Y. Motor Boat Show 


Present owners and prospective buy- 
ers of motor boats and yachts are con- 
siderably more insurance conscious now 
than they were before the September 
hurricane, according to the Automobile 
Insurance Co., which has an exhibit at 
the annual Motor Boat Show this week 


at the Grand Central Palace in New 
York City. During the week the show 
has been open so far several hundred 


persons have visited the exhibit of the 
\utomobile and most of them have taken 
away with them special application forms 
for insurance. 

Under the direction of Thomas F, Ham- 
mill, yacht underwriter in the ocean ma- 
rine department of the company at New 
York, the exhibit of the Automobile has 
a complete supply of yacht and motor 
boat policy forms, Two representatives 
of the company are always on hand to 
acquaint those interested with the details 
of marine coverage. 

Direct wires are maintained from the 
booth at the Motor Boat Show to the 
branch office in New York and the home 














PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHCLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 








U. S. Statement June 30, 1938 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
$608,121.20 in the above statement are deposited in various States as required by law. 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. | 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
Georce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


$ 2,124,574.79 | 
639,291.00 
9,047,186.12 
11,811,051.91 








Securities carried at 








office in Hartford in order to provide full 
service in connection with insurance in- 
quiries. 

Features of the exhibit are photographs 
of disastrous results to pleasure craft 
arising out of the September hurricane 
and a new advertising sales leaflet for 
use in developing yacht and motor boat 
coverage designed especially by the Auto- 
mobile’s advertising department for use 
at the New York and Philadelphia motor 
boat shows. Entitled “It Happened 
Then, It Can Happen Again,” this leat- 
let tells why, with insurance, yacht own- 
ers need not fear the consequences 0! 
bad windstorms and other hazards. 


Norman S. White Joins 


New Brunswick Fire Co. 


Norman S. White, who has been with 
the Insurance Co. of North America for 
nineteen years, has taken an official post- 
tion with New Brunswick Fire of the 
Home group. His immediate duties will 
be confined to New Jersey. After serv- 
ing in the war Mr. White joined the 
North America as a fieldman in western 
Pennsylvania. For the last four years 
he has been in charge of northern New 
Jersey. 





Guempel With ith Northern 


Herbert G. Guempel has been appoint- 
ed New Jersey state agent for the 
Northern of New York. He is a veteran 
fieldman in New Jersey, having served 
with the American of Newark for more 
than twenty years. For many years he 
— active in the New Jersey Field 
Club 





ATLANTIC CITY LOSSES DROP 

Fire losses in Atlantic City, N. J., for 
1938 are estimated at $98,956, compared 
with $125,081 in 1937. 
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Comprehensive Comparison of New 


and Present I wo-Item U.& O. Forms 


A comprehensive analysis of the princi- 
pal differences between the new use and 
occupancy, or business interruption, form 
and the present two-item standard coin- 
surance form (mercantile risks only) 
has been prepared for their producers 
by the Royal-Liverpool Groups under 
the direction of Claude D. Minor, secre- 
tary in charge of the special service 
department and long one of the best 
informed insurance men on U. & O. 
problems. The new form is not yet 
available for use in the Eastern states 
but will probably be promulgated within 
a short time. It has been approved and 
is now in use in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association territory and 
also in several states in the Middle 
West. Authorities on use and _ occu- 
pancy insurance strongly favor the new 
form because of its simplicity. When 
in use in the East it is expected that 
it will be in addition to the present 
form; in other words, both forms will 
be available for assureds. 

Following is the comparative analysis 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups: 

Amount of Insurance Required 

In the new contribution form 50%, 
00%, 70%, 80% (depending upon per- 
centage of coinsurance selected) of the 
insured’s total income from net sales, 
less cost of merchandise sold and bad 
debts, plus other earnings derived from 
the operation of the business. 

Under Item No. 1 of the present two 
item form, 80% or 100% (depending 
upon perceniage of coinsurance  se- 
lected), the insured’s total income from 
net sales, less cost of merchandise sold, 
ordinary payroll, social security and state 
unemployment relief taxes, workmen’s 
compensation insurance premiums (on 
that portion of these charges applying 
to ordinary payroll), cost of light, heat 
and power, and bad debts, plus other 
earnings derived from the operation of 
the business. Under Item No. 2, 80% 
or 100% (depending upon percentage of 
coinsurance selected) of the full amount 
of the insured’s ordinary payroll for 
a period of at least ninety days. 

; Insuring Clause 
Subject to its terms and conditions, 
the new policy covers the actual loss 
sustained by the insured, directly re- 
sulting from necessary interruption of 
business caused by destruction or 


damage by fire occurring during the 
term of the policy. 
Conditions of form are similar in the 


item form. 

Measure of Recovery 
_ The measure of recovery in the new 
form is based upon the reduction in 
gross earnings (see definition of gross 
earnings in form) directly resulting from 
an interruption of business as contem- 


present two 


plated under the form, less charges 
and expenses that do not necessarily 
continue during such interruption for 


the time required, with the exercise of 
due diligence and dispatch, to repair, re- 
build, or replace the property damaged 
or destroyed, commencing with the date 
of the fire and not limited by the date 
of expiration of the policy. In no case, 


Owever, to exceed the actual loss 
sustained. 
The measure of recovery in the 


Present form is limited to the actual loss 
sustained, based upon the net profit 
Which is prevented from being earned, 
and such charges and other expenses, 
Including salaries of officers, executives, 
department managers, employes under 
Contract, and other important employes 


as must necessarily continue during a 
total or partial suspension of business, 
for the time required with the exercise 
of due diligence and dispatch, to repair, 
rebuild or replace the property damaged 
or destroyed, commencing with the date 
of the fire and not limited by the 
date of expiration of the policy to the 
extent only that such charges and ex- 
penses would have been earned had no 
fire occurred. 
Ordinary Payroll 

The new form specifically includes 
the expense of ordinary payroll to the 
extent it is necessary for the insured 
to maintain his staff in order to resume 
operation of the business with the same 
quality of service as existed immediately 
preceding the loss. 

The two item form does not cover 
ordinary payroll unless a specific amount 
of insurance is indicated in Item No. 2 
and an appropriate premium paid. If 
this item is insured under this form, in 
the event of loss, recovery on the part 
of the insured is limited to coverage 
of the entire ordinary payroll for a 
period of time not in excess of ninety 
consecutive days (unless provision for 
an extension of this time is endorsed 
on the policy) immediately following 
loss or damage by fire, and is further 
limited to the extent it is necessary for 
the insured to maintain ordinary pay- 
roll in order to resume normal opera- 
tions with the same quality of service 
which existed immediately preceding the 
fire and which would have been earned 
had no fire occurred. 


Gross Earnings 

The new form defines gross earnings 
as being the total net sales of merchan- 
dise, plus any other income derived 
from the operation of the business less 
the cost of merchandise sold. 

This provision is not a part of the 
present form, inasmuch as the method 
of calculating the amount of insurance 
required to comply with the coinsurance 
provision and the method of determin- 
ing loss are computed in a different 
manner. 


Stock 


In the new form replacement of stock 
limited to thirty days additional time, 
beyond the period of recovery provided 
in the other porticns of the contract. 
Note: Policy may be endorsed to pro- 
vide full coverage on stock replacement 
for an appropriate additional premium. 

This provision in the present form is 
similar to that embraced in the new 
contribution form. 

Contribution Clause 

In the new form the liability of the 
insurers, and the insured’s recovery, is 
limited to no greater proportion of any 
loss than the amount of insurance in 
effect bears to 50%. 60%, 70%, 80% (as 
the case may be) of gross earnings. 

The liability of the insurer, in the two- 
item form, and the insured’s recovery, is 
limited to'no greater proportion of any 
loss than the amount of insurance in ef- 
fect bears to (under Item 1) 80% or 100% 
(as the case may be) of the sum of the 
annual net profits, and of the annual 
amount of all charges and other expenses 
of any nature, whether continuing or not 
(except the expenses indicated as de- 
ductible under the paragraph entitled 
“Amount of Insurance Required”) that 
would have been earned during the 
twelve months immediately following loss 
or damage by fire. Under Item 2, no 
greater proportion of any loss than the 





CLAUDE D. 


MINOR 


amount of insurance in effect bears to 
80% or 100% of the insured’s entire 
ordinary payroll which would have been 
earned during the ninety consecutive 
days immediately following loss or dam- 
age by fire. 

Resumption o! Operations 

In the new form if, by resuming op- 
eration either wholly or in part at the 
insured location or elsewhere, the in- 
sured could reduce the amount of loss, 
such reduction shall be taken into con- 
sideration in arriving at the amount of 
due the insured. 

It appears that the intent under the 
new language used in this form is to 
take into consideration such reductions 
in the insurer’s liability as could have 
been earned by resuming complete or 
partial operation of the property de- 
scribed or by making use of other prop- 
erty, equipment or supplies, regardless 
of whether or not the insured had actu- 
ally resumed such operations as outlined 
under this provision. 

The present form provides that the 
insured, as soon as practicable after any 


loss 


loss, shall resume complete or partial 
operation of the property herein de- 
scribed, and shall make use of other 


property, if obtainable, if by so doing 
the loss hereunder will be reduced, and 
such reduction is to be taken into con- 
sideration in arriving at the amount of 
loss. 

Expense to Reduce Loss 

The new policy covers expense in- 
curred for the purpose of reducing loss 
not exceeding the amount by which the 
loss under the policy is reduced, 

This provision in the present form is 
similar to that contained in the new 
contribution form, with the exception 
that if there is insurance under both 
I‘ems 1 and 2, this expense shall be 
apportioned to these items in proportion 
that the reduction in amount of loss un- 


der each item bears to the reduction 
under both items. 
Special Exclusions 


The insurer under the new form is not 
liable for any increase in occa- 
sioned by any ordinance or law regulat- 
ing the construction or repair of build- 
ing, nor by the suspension, lapse, or 
cancellation of any lease, license, or 


loss 


order, nor for any increase in loss due 
to interference at the described prem- 
ises by strikers or other persons with 
rebuilding, repairing, or replacing the 
property damaged or destroyed or with 
the resumption or continuation of busi- 
ness, nor for any consequential or remote 
loss. 

This provision in the present form ex- 
empts company from liability for any 
loss which may be occasioned by any 
ordinance or law regulating the con- 
struction or the repair of buildings, or 
by the suspension, lapse, or cancellation 
of any lease, license, contract, or order, 
or for any consequential or remote loss. 
The exclusion under the new contribu- 
tion form is somewhat more specific in 
that it includes a provision relating to 
labor or other disturbances interfering 
with the resumption of business, but it 
is our opinion that the words “nor for 
any other consequential or remote loss” 
amply cover this situation. 

Interruption by Civil Authority 

Insurer is liable under the new form 
for actual loss sustained by the insured 
for a period of time not exceeding two 
weeks while access to the premises de- 
scribed is prohibited by order of civil 
authority, but only when such order is 
given as a direct result of fire in the 
vicinity of said premises. 

The provisions of this clause in 
two-item form are similar, with the 
exception that, under this form, the pe- 
riod of recovery for interruption caused 
by civil authority, as contemplated by 
the form, is limited to one week. How- 
ever, in certain jurisdictions, this clause 
is not incorporated in the form. 

Lightning and Electrical Apparatus 


the 


Clause 
(a) Loss or damage resulting directly 
from lightning is covered in the new 
form. 
(b) Loss or damage resulting from 


any electrical disturbance or damage to 
any other electrical apparatus or device, 
whether from artificial or natural causes 
is not covered unless fire ensues and 
then only for such business interruption 
loss caused by such ensuing fire. 

(c) Liability under the above clause 
is subject to all other terms and con- 
ditions of policy and if there is any 
other business interruption insurance on 
property, the insurer is liable only pro 
rata with such other insurance. 

This clause in the present form is sim- 
ilar to that contained in the new contri- 
bution form. 


Alterations and Repairs Permit 

Permission is granted in the new form 
for mechanics to be employed for more 
than fifteen days in making alterations, 
improvements and repairs to buildings 
and in constructing additions or sheds 
attached to and communicating with 
buildings, and policy is extended to cov- 
er the business interruption value of 
such attached and communicating addi- 
tions to such buildings. 

If building or buildings described are 
protected by automatic sprinklers, this 
permit shall not be held to include re- 
construction or enlargement of any 
building so protected without consent 
of the company in writing. 

This permit does not waive or mod- 
ify any of the conditions of the automatic 
sprinkler clause if attached to a policy. 

The privilege granted under this clause 
in the present form is to employ me- 
chanics to make additions, alterations, 


or repairs, with the provision that this 
permit does not waive or modify any of 
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the terms or conditions of the automatic 
sprinkler clause. While the language 
used in the permit attached to the new 
contribution form is somewhat different, 
the fact is that the automatic sprinkler 
clause itself requires that no changes 
be made in the sprinkler system with- 
out notification to and consent of the 
company, It is our opinion that the 
application of this clause would be simi- 
lar under both forms. 
Appraisal Clause 

The new form provides that, in the 
event of disagreement as to the value 
of the subject of the insurance or the 
thereon or the time necessary to 
rebuild, repair or replace the property 
covered by the policy, on written demand 
of the insurer or insured, the same shall 
be determined by appraisal in the man- 
ner provided by this policy. 

This clause in the present form is 
similar in its application to that con- 
tained in the new contribution form. 
There is a slight change in wording, 
providing that there shall be a written 
demand, such provision not being in- 
cluded in this form. However, in the 
printed conditions of some of the pol- 
icy contracts in use relating to appraisal, 
a written demand is one of the require- 
ments. 


loss 


Civil Authority Clause 

In the new form this clause extends 
the policy to cover business interrup- 
tion loss to the described property caused 
by acts of destruction executed by duly 
constituted civil authority at the time 
of and only during a fire when neces- 
sary for the purpose of retarding it. 

If there be other business interrup- 
tion insurance, the insurer’s liability is 
limited to its pro rata proportion with 
such other insurance for any business 
interruption loss insured against by this 
clause whether such other insurance con- 
tains a similar clause or not. 

This clause is not included in the 
printed provisions of the present form. 
However, certain rating jurisdictions al- 
low its inclusion without charge. 


Other Comparisons 
The definitions of “day” and “normal,” 
included in the two-item standard con- 
tribution form, are eliminated, inasmuch 
as the wording of the new form does 

not require these definitions. 
Surplus equipment and supplies clause, 
included in the two-item standard con- 


tribution form, are eliminated, inasmuch 
as the clause entitled “resumption of 
operations” in the new business inter- 
ruption contribution form adequately 
takes care of this. 

The paragraph, “limit of liability,” in- 
cluded in the two-item standard contri- 
bution form, has been eliminated, inas- 
much as the printed policy conditions 
adequately take care of this. 

The paragraph entitled “work and ma- 
terial clause,” in the two-item standard 
contribution form, is taken care of in 
the new business interruption contribu- 
tion form, where permission is granted 
for such use of the premises as is usual 
and incidental to the business conducted 
therein, and to keep and use all articles 
and materials usual and incidental to 
such business. 


’ 


Sales Possibilities 


The new gross profits contribution use 
and occupancy form should present many 
avenues for increased production of this 
desirable. type of business, One of its 
outstanding advantages is that it pro- 
vides a method of allowing an insured 
to indicate the length of time for which 
he desires protection. This should elim- 
inate, to a great degree, the objections 
voiced"by many prospects in the past rel- 
ative to being obliged to carry insurance 
on the basis of a suspension of from nine 
months to a year when the property in- 
volved can be rehabilitated within six 
months or less. Under the new form, 
it is possible, in those cases where the 
total suspension of business would not 
exist beyond a period of five or six 
months, to sell the insured the approxi- 
mate amount of protection that he 
would need. 

Too, where the insured desires cover- 
age on ordinary payroll, inasmuch as 
this protection is provided in the new 
form, the premium consideration is likely 
to be considerably less than that which 
would be produced under the two-item 
standard contribution form. 

In those cases where an insured is at 
present carrying protection under Item 
1 only of the two-item form, and where 
a total loss would result in a suspension 
of not more than six months, the pre- 
mium consideration under the new form 


will, in most instances, be comparable 
with the present cost of his  insur- 
ance. However, inasmuch as the new 
form is extended to include ordinary 


Doran Agency Superintendent 


Of Hanover and Fulton Fire 


Fred A. Hubbard, president of the 
Hanover Fire, announces the appoint- 
ment of Joseph W. Doran as an agency 
superintendent of the Hanover and the 
Fulton Fire. Mr. Doran will be in charge 
of special work in connection with a 
program now being arranged by the 
companies. 

He was born in Baltimore and left 
that city after managing the automobile 
department of the Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire for a number of years, becoming 
the manager of the automobile depart- 
ment of the Globe & Rutgers Fire in 
1933. 


NEW LABORATORIES’ LIST_ 

The Underwriters Laboratories has just 
issued a revised list of inspected gas, oil 
and miscellaneous appliances. This new 
book of 130 pages includes all listings up 
to December 1, 1938, and replaces all 
similar lists and supplements of earlier 
dates. This list is revised semi-annually. 


BALTIMORE FIRE LOSSES 

Records compiled by the Baltimore 
Fire Department show that losses dur- 
ing 1938 reached about $1,250,000. There 
was a total of 6,979 alarms, 448 being 
false. Fires occurred in 3,654 buildings 
and were kept confined to the struc- 
tures in all but eighteen cases. Fire 
prevention inspections totaled 15,529 and 
in 13,813 cases violations were abated. 
The Incendiary Bureau made investiga- 
tion of 2,090 fires. It obtained arrests 
and convictions on the charge of in- 
cendiarism in twenty-eight cases. Fires 
due to arson numbered forty-five, the 
3ureau reported. 





payroll, a change in form may be desir- 
able in order to provide this additional 
protection. ‘ 

The method of arriving at the amount 
of insurance necessary to comply with 
the coinsurance clause in the new form 
has been so simplified as no longer to 
present a problem in arriving at a pros- 
pect’s use and occupancy value, since 
this consists simply of net sales, plus 
other income, less cost of merchandise 
sold, to which is to be applied, of course, 
the percentage of coinsurance the in- 
sured desires to maintain. 
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Judge Lucas Chosen As 
Missouri Commissioner 


OPPONENT OF TOM PENDERGAST 


Appointment Regarded Favorably in In. 
surance and Business Circles; Some 
of His Activities 


Former Supreme Court Judge Ray B 
Lucas of Benton, Mo., assumed his duties 
as Superintendent of the Missouri Insyr- 
ance Department January 9. filling the 
vacancy caused by the sudden death of 
George A. S. Robertson. Judge Lucas 
who retired from the Missouri Supreme 
Court January 3, had been an active sup. 
porter of Governor Stark in his primary 
election fight last Summer with “Boss” 
Tom Pendergast of Kansas City. He was 
named to the Supreme Court by Gover- 
nor Stark last September to fill out the 
term of the late Judge William F. Frank 

The general reaction in Missouri in- 
surance circles to the appointment js 
favorable. Judge Lucas’ record as a 
judge and attorney has been such as to 
command respect and confidence in busi- 
ness circles. He has a state-wide repu- 
tation for ability and fairness. 


Many Legal Activities 


A graduate of University of Missouri, 
Tudge Lucas holds the degree of Jurum 
Doctor from the University of Chicago, 
He is forty-eight years old and has prac- 
ticed law in southeast Missouri for twen- 
ty years. He had served as attorney for 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. and for 
the Bureau of Biological Survey; has 
represented the Missouri State Highway 
Department on several occasions and has 
from time to time served as special judge 
in the Circuit Courts of Mississippi and 
Scott Counties. 


Forceful in Politics 


An active member of the Missouri 
3ar Association for many years, he has 
served on its council and is now chairman 
of the bar committee for the expedition 
of trials and appeals. He served two 
terms as a member of the Democratic 
State Committee and three terms as 
chairman of the Scott County Demo- 
cratic Committee. He has opposed the 
Pendergast faction of the Democratic 
Party in two important state fights in 
recent years. In 1932 he supported for- 
mer State Senator Russell L. Dearmont 
for the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor, and in the last primary fight joined 
forces with Governor Stark in support 
of Judge James M. Douglas for nomi- 
nation to the Missouri Supreme Court. 
The Pendergast faction opposed Judge 
Douglas, favoring Circuit Judge James 
V. Billings; who met defeat. Judge 
Lucas made some of the most forceful 
anti-Pendergast speeches in that cam- 
paign, and some political observers have 
expressed the belief that there may be 
some kick-backs from those talks when 





his name comes before the senate for 
confirmation. 
FIRE MARSHALS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Canadian Fire Marshals will be held 
at the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, on May 4 and 5, 1939. This meet- 
ing is the last part of the week imme- 
diately preceding the annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
which opens in Chicago on May 8, and 
is held earlier than usual to avoid con- 
flict with the visit to Canada of the King 
and Queen. President W. J. Scott, K.C, 
fire marshal of Ontario, announces that 
an outstanding program is being pre- 
pared, the first day being devoted to fire 
prevention topics and the second to dis- 
cussions of arson investigation. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES UP 

When final figures are available for 
1938 it will be found that Canada’s fire 
loss will be in excess of that of 1937 
when it was $22,746,058. Fire insurance 
company executives feel that the 1938 
figure will top that of 1937 by at least 
$1,500,000. 
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Daw on Rates 


(Continued from Page 1) 
competition from non-member companies, 
Mr. Daw said that “time has proven that 
attempting to meet it by reducing rates 
is not effective, especially with regard 
to those companies using our rates and 
paying dividends on expiration; we are 
holding our own, or better, in competi- 
tion with the Associated Factory Mu- 
tuals, which operate on a different basis. 
More than ever before, some fieldmen 
and agents are alleging competition of 
this character but furnish no evidence 
of it. It is felt that in many cases busi- 
ness could be held without reducing rates 
25% or more, which is always the reduc- 
tion alleged to be needed to retain or 
secure the business to meet such divi- 
dend saving. Valuable aid is being ren- 
dered by many fieldmen and agents in 
meeting genuine competition. 

Electrical Department 

“The number of applications handled 
by this department in 1938 was some- 
what below that of 1937, due to an almost 
complete cessation of rural electrification 
extension work, but the department has 
been maintained on a self - sustaining 
basis. This means that it is necessary 
that we again go back to the cities for 
our applications. Two more cities have 
adopted ordinances since our last report 
and there are more to come, which we 
believe will assist in obtaining applica- 
tions on additional work.” 

The total number of daily reports and 
endorsements received by the stamping 
department during 1938 showed a slight 
increase over 1937. The combined total 
was 1,503,838, compared with 1,494,561. 

Engineering Department 

“While our function is primarily to 
appraise public protection, we cannot 
help noting the effect of rate changes on 
public protection and of public protec- 
tion on rate changes, and feel that we 
should be guided in the future by past 
experience in such matters,” said Mr. 
Daw. 

“About 1933 unprotected dwelling rates 

were materially increased. Our report 
of that and succeeding years drew at- 
tention to the increase in Class ‘C’ com- 
munities, obviously formed as a result 
of this advance. Our 1936 report men- 
tioned ‘agitation for lower rates in coun- 
ties with high unprotected rates and 
extension of Class “C” credit.’ In 1937 
the ‘C2’ classification was added, extend- 
ing the ‘C’ credit by one mile; and this 
year unprotected dwelling rates in second 
and third class counties were lowered to 
first class county rates. The result: The 
average unprotected dwelling rate is now 
lower than in 1933 and the Class ‘C’ area 
has more than doubled and is still grow- 
ing. 
“Partially because of the high unpro- 
tected dwelling rates of 1933, many water 
systems have been extended and are 
extending beyond our three-mile limit 
and agitation has already started for the 
extension of this limit. We allow a 
Class ‘C’ rate now if within hydrant dis- 
tance and within three miles of a fire 
department but some departments are 
refusing to answer outside calls, neces- 
sitating the withdrawal of credit.” 


AGENTS HEAR TRAYNOR, SCOTT 
W. J. Traynor, publicity director of 
the North British & Mercantile Group, 
spoke before the Queens County Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents at a luncheon 
meeting on January 10 held at the Semi- 
nole Club, Forest Hills, N. Y. His sub- 
ject was insurance advertising as applied 
to local agency production and business- 
building problems. He was introduced 
by John J. Droesch, secretary of the 
association and president of the Droesch 
& Sons, Inc., agency of Jamaica. The 
gist of Mr. Traynor’s remarks were that 
in these modern times local agents in 
self-defense have to advertise to some 
extent at least, and that advertising of 
itself is a production tool which they 
should keep keen by constant use. 
George W. Scott, assistant secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was also a guest speaker. 








Exchange Adopts New U. & O. Form; 


Harold M. Hess Manager Ten Years 


Harold M. Hess, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, com- 
pletes his tenth year in that important 
post on January 15. In recognition of 
the anniversary members of the Ex- 
change, at the January meeting on Wed- 
nesday, adopted unanimously a_ resolu- 
tion proposed by Sydney T. Perrin ex- 
pressing appreciation of the faithful serv- 
ices of Mr. Hess and proposing “that 
the executive committee, on behalf of 
the members, give consideration to the 
presentation of a suitable testimonial in 
such a manner and at such a time as 
they deem fit.” 

In presenting the resolution, Mr. Per- 
rin also said of Mr. Hess: 

“His task in trying to please the 130 
odd members, to say nothing of the 
Brooklyn agents, the governing commit- 
tee of the rating organization, the New 
York State Department, etc., is not an 
easy one. How he does it as well as he 
does is somewhat of a mystery to me. 

“I feel sure he wishes to be impartial 
in the discharge of his responsibilities 


as manager of the exchange. Sometimes 
some of us may not think he is, but I 
guess we will all agree that he admin- 
isters the office in this respect under all 
the conditions obtaining better than 
most, if not all, of us, if we were placed 
in his difficult position. I am also sure 
he is seeking to guard jealousy our in- 
terests fire-wise to the~best of his ability 
and J, for one, value the service he is 
rendering this exchange.” 

The executive committee of the ex- 
change reported the election of George 
F. Kern as chairman and H. H. Reed as 
vice-chairman. The brokerage commit- 
tee has elected B. W. Graham chairman, 
R. L. Tanner vice-chairman and A. S. 
Shields secretary. 

Changes in rates and rating rules were 
adopted which included the following: 

Amendment of sidewalk clause rule to 
permit extension to cover outside of 
buildings under certain conditions with 
80% or higher average clause. 

A new simplified use and occupancy 
form known as coinsurance form G was 





adopted for optional use on Mercantil 
risks with optional coinsurance require. 
ments based upon annual gross earnings 
The rate for the 50% clause under the 
new form is approximately 9% higher 
than the rate for the 80% clause under 
the present coinsurance form. 

Edgar V. Treacy Co., representing the 
Merchants Fire Assurance, was elected 
to class 3 membership. C. W. Sparks & 
Co., Inc., has resigned as a class 3 
member because it is not underwriting 
any fire insurance. 


N.B.&M. FIELD MEETING 


Secretary R. T. Stewart of the North 
British & Mercantile Group has called 
a conference of a number of his field. 
men in New York for the week of Jan- 
uary 16 to discuss underwriting methods 
and practices, as well as_ production 
agency plant and advertising policies for 
1939. The discussion will be held in the 
home office conference room in round 
table fashion. Mr. Stewart will have the 
assistance of S. T. Shotwell, secretary 
of the automobile department; W. R 
Rhyan, secretary of the inland marine 
department; Chas. Weller, secretary of 
the brokerage and service department 
and W. J. Traynor, publicity director, | 
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This smiling 
insurance problems of the moment. 


ance secretary of the Insurance Co. of North 


M. Parker, 


fice; Mrs. Schoch; Mrs. Granville 


group spent the Christmas holidays in Bermuda, 
Left to right are Silas H. 


Ella Barnett Phot« 
away from the 
Schoch, fire insur- 
America, located at the home of- 


and Mr, Parker, North America 


state agent for Connecticut, aboard the Furness liner Mon: irch of Bermuda. 





Syracuse Field Club's Annual 
Gridiron Show a Jolly Affair 


The annual jamboree of the Syracuse 
Field Club is one of the feature insurance 
cridiron events in New York State, with 
the skits poking good-natured fun at 
company executives, organization heads, 
fieldmen and others in fire insurance. 
This year’s party, held in Syracuse last 
Saturday, prior to the meeting this week 
of the Underwriters Association of New 
York State, included a show, written by 
members of the club, which contained a 
burlesque of an insurance rating organi- 
meeting. The 
committee members, the “judges,” con- 
sisted of Jake Clark, Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau; Brooks Parker, Bos- 
ton Insurance Co.; Charles Connelly, 
Commercial Union, and Bill Hutzfeldt, 
National Fire. On entering the com- 
mittee room the judges sang a song, 
one stanza of which was: 


zation rules committee 


“We change rules without compunction, 
We make new ones by the score. 

We republish each agenda, 

A hundred times og more.” 

P. D. Fogg, Travelers Fire, played the 
part of a special agent, continually ap- 
pearing before the committee asking to 
go to Saranac. Frank Sheehan, Dubuque 
Fire & Marine, took the role of a foreign 
claimant who refused to be discouraged 
by his companies’ denial of liability. Each 
time he appeared before the judges his 
claim was larger until finally at the end 
of the show he rolled in a large bale of 
paper on an express truck, claiming that 
was his schedule. 

30b Wands, London Assurance, and C. 
A. Collin, president of the Syracuse Field 
Club, put on a skit kidding some of the 
companies about upper New York State 
business. Larry Newman, Commercial 
Union, turned hillbilly singer and sang 
a parody on Casey Jones, as well as one 
on Old 97, which described Percy Jarvis’ 
(Security) troubles with his bridge game 
in the Buffalo Athletic Club. 

Leon Howell, Home of New York, act- 
ed the special agent being examined on 
the qualifications of a fieldman. Music 
Was furnished by Chris Meyer, Rhode 
Island, in his ever popular fashion. 

To wind up the show Messrs. Fogg 
and Collin sang a parody on the cur- 


rently popular “Butcher Boy” song, to 
which they added their own references to 
Larry Daw, Fire Chief Ed Gieselman 
and Harry Miller, assistant U. S. mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union who was a 
guest at the party. He was formerly a 
member of the club. 

The enjoyable party was arranged by 
a committee which consisted of Messrs. 
Hutzfeldt, Howell, Clark, Wands and 
Fogg 


Boston Board 


(Continued from Page 18) 
and four will remain with the board 
Percy E. Nute, assistant manager of the 
board, becomes assistant manager of the 
3oston division of the New England as- 
sociation, and John S. Caldwell of the 
Exchange becomes enforcing officer of 
the Boston Board. 
Jurisdiction of Board 

Mr. Sullivan’s report reveals that sup- 
plemental agreements signed in  con- 
sideration of the leasing of the rate- 
making facilities of the board to the 
N.E.F.I.R.A. provide for the inclusion of 
the twenty-seven cities and towns or the 
“metropolitan district” adjacent to Bos- 
ton within the jurisdiction of the Boston 
Board. The enforcing officer is to 
cover and impose fines upon companies 
for violations of board rules, as he does 
in the case of agents, subject to appeal 
to the appeals committee of the 
N.E.F.I.R.A. The broker or record rule, 
as it applies to applications for rates and 
to the granting of the same rating and 
other privileges, is to be extended to 
3oston Board members and companies 
the same as is granted to any other 
organization. 

Boston Gets Convention 

President Sullivan said that through 
the efforts of the board and the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Insurance Agents 
arrangements had been made for hold- 
ing the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Boston next October, under the aus- 
pices of both organizations. Credit for 
success in obtaining this convention, he 
said, should go to Louis H. Hoffman of 
John C. Paige & Co., and to President 
Harvey R. Preston of the Massachusetts 
association. 
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IN 1809, when the North British was organized, 
Europe was in the throes of the depression 
caused by the Napoleonic Wars. 


IN 1866, when the Company entered the United 
States, this country was emerging from the 
paralysis of the Civil War. 


TODAY, the whole world is still suffering from the 
aftermath of the World War. 


YET, in the 130 years that have passed since its 
organization, the “North British” has gone 
through conflagrations, panics and hard times 
without wavering because successive 
senerations of its management have never lost 
sight of the necessity for underwriting, investing 
and managing for the long pull so that, 

6ood times and bad, all the Company's 
obligations could be met, as they have been, 


promptly and under every condition. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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On January 15 I will have been with 
the Firemen’s fifteen years and I[ have 
thoroughly enjoyed my business and per- 
sonal relations with them. Before that 
I served the Germania-National Liberty 
as fieldman, loss executive and general 
agent with jurisdiction over the entire 
East from 1894 to 1922. From 1920 to 
1922 I was manager of the Canadian de- 
partment, which I organized myself, then 
with Fuso of Japan two years. 


I entered employ of the Germania in 


August, 1891, as a clerk, and if I live 
until August, 1941, my activities will 
have stretched over a period of fifty 


years and over quite a large territory. 
The part I have enjoyed most has been 
meeting with men of all kinds, all ages, 
fighting the battles of both agents and 
companies, and overcoming difficulties 
and obstacles of all kinds, in fair and 
foul weather, I am glad that fate brought 
me into the insurance business, after a 
college and business career, for, in my 
opinion there is no work more broaden- 
ing than constructive fire insurance work. 
And as I went along I made many friends 
—which friendships have lasted a life- 
time. I'll match the friends I have made 
with the friendship of any man I know. 
* * * 


Feather Bed Adjustments 


When I had the adjustment of most 
losses for the Germania-National Liberty 


(before the adjustment bureau was 
thought of) we had many German cus- 
tomers. Those who had come from the 


old country previous to 1870 usually had 
feather pillows and feather bed-covering, 


a custom due to fact that their homes 
in Germany were poorly heated. Dam- 
age by fire, water or smoke to these 


feather pillows and comfortables was a 
gruesome sight, especially if the feath- 
ers came “loose.” A room full of smoked 
and wet feathers all over the room caused 
the cleanly German housewife to shed 
tears and wring her hands. 

The adjustment presented difficulties 
beyond actual damage, as the housewife 
couldn’t be made to feel that her precious 
goose-feathers would ever be the same 
again. As a matter of fact there were 
many feather and carpet cleaning estab- 
lishments that renovated feathers and 
put’ them back into good shape, some- 
times improving them by giving them a 
well needed bath, needed even before 
the fire damaged them. But it was hard 
to convince the assured. A good feather 
pillow was worth from $15 to $20 and 
feather bed covers as much as $30. The 
best feather filling was taken from the 
front part of the Eider duck (breast). 


They were very comfortable and kept 
one warm in the coldest room. 
They tell a story about their warmth. 


would like 
father said: 


A son told his father that he 
an unexpected pleasure. The 


“Boy, go to bed, stick your feet under 
the feather cover into the cold air; then, 
when they get cold, draw them in. That 


will be an unexpected and moreover, a 
cheap pleasure.” 

The price to renovate feather pillows 
was about $5 a pillow; and $10 a com- 
fortable. 

* * * 

Col. Cunningham’s “Now and Then” 

The following excerpt is from the late 
Col. Cunningham’s “Now and Then.” I 
sent it to him years ago and he published 
it. I received my inspiration for my col- 
umn from his “Now and Then” and if I 
ever publish in book form I intend to 


ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











Cunningham was 
My con- 


dedicate to him. Col. 
chairman of the Glens Falls. 
tribution was as follows: 

A special agent, well known in this 
state, contributes the following to the 
arithmetical curios which have appeared 
in “Now and Then” from time to time. 

It is singularly curious that multiply- 
ing 9 by almost any number the result- 
ing figures when added together amount 
to 9! To illustrate: 
9x 2=18:1+8=9. 9xX8=7 
9X 18=162:1+6+2=9. 

If you want to practice seniileiieation 
and enjoy a surprise, multiply any num- 
ber by 9 and add the resulting figures 
together and see how persistently the 
footing will be 9. 


SS 





INDIANAPOLIS COURSES 

Dr. M. O. Ross, dean of the Butler 
University College of Business Admin- 
istration in Indianapolis, has announced 
that insurance courses will be required 
for those studying accounting, finance, 
marketing and general business. Re- 
quired courses in the field of accounting 
will be life insurance and property in- 
surance. Students majoring in finance 
will study life, social and property insur- 
ance. Marketing students will study life 
insurance and those taking general ‘busi- 
ness must enroll in property, life, casu- 
alty and social insurance. 


member of the advisory committee 


Name I. U. B. Governing Committee: 
Hold Annual Meeting January 27 


The annual meeting of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board is scheduled for 11 
o'clock Friday morning, January 27, 
85 John Street, New York City. At that 
time Chairman Esmond Ewing of the 
governing committee and Manager John 
R. Dumont will present their annual re- 
ports. 

Ronald R. Martin, president of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, last 
Friday announced the appointment of 
members of the governing committee to 
serve during the current year. They are 
as follows: 

R. M. Bissell, president, Hartford Fire; 
H. C. Conick, assistant United States 
manager, Royal-Liverpool Groups; B. M. 
Culver, president, America Fore Group; 
Ivan Escott, vice-president, Home; Es- 
mond Ewing, vice- president, Travelers 
Fire; Kenneth B. Hatch, vice-president, 
Fire. Association; J. x Hooker, vice- 
president, Automobile; I W. Koeckert, 
United States manager, Commercial 
Union; A. R. Phillips, vice-president, 
Great American; Benjamin Rush, presi- 
dent, Insurance Co. of North America; 
C. F. Shallcross, United States manager, 
North British & Mercantile; J. M. Wal- 
ler, vice-president, Aetna. 

In addition to these appointees, the 
president or chairman of the executive 
committee of each of the following re- 
gional organizations also serves on the 
governing committee: Eastern Under- 
writers Association, Western Underwrit- 
ers Association, South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association and Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific. The com- 
mittee will elect its officers at its next 
meeting. ° 

James F. Crafts, Eastern manager of 
the Fireman’s Fund, has resigned as a 
and 
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the chairman of the governing commit. 
tee has appointed Ben S. McKeel, man- 
ager of the General Cover Underwriters 
Association, to fill the unexpired term, 


Changes in I, U. B. Staff 

Several changes in the office force of 
the I. U. B. have been announced. 
Charles A. Carr, Jr., has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of the board and F, PD. 
Crum, formerly office manager, is now 
assistant secretary. Arthur Izzard has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Crum as 
office manager. 

Mr. Crum was graduated from the 
Collegiate School in New York and the 
Wharton School of Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is the third 
generation of his family to attend the 
Collegiate School, his father, Frederick 
H. Crum, and his grandmother also hay- 
ing been students in their youth. After 
gaining his early insurance experience 
with Crum & Forster, Mr. Crum spent 
five years with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society selling life insurance, 
Somewhat over three years ago he joined 
the Interstate Underwriters Board in 
the rating department, then was ad- 
vanced to office manager. He now be- 
comes assistant secretary. His father 
was one of the founders of Crum & 
Forster and president at the time of his 
death about twenty years ago. 

Mr. Izzard, a native of England, en- 
tered insurance here with Fred S. James 
& Co. His next connection was with the 
National Liberty following which he 
joined the well known New York insur- 
ance accounting firm of Barrow Wade 
Guthrie & Co. He leaves that post to 
become office manager for the I.U.B 





Buchenberger Entries Win 


Five Firsts in Poultry Show 


Max C. W. Buchenberger, associated 
with the Underwriters Salvage Co. of 
New York and widely known in this 
part of the country as wielder of the 
New York City Pond of the Blue Goose, 
is now displaying with considerable pride 
five blue ribbon first prizes won by his 
entries in the New York Poultry Show 
at New York City last week. At numer- 
ous other shows his poultry has won 
prizes but this time every entry gained 
first award. 

Mr. Buchenberger’s entries consisted 
of one pair of game Asils, which came 
originally from Twin Oaks, the New Jer- 
sey farm of former Senator Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen, president of the Stuyve- 
sant and member of the New York City 
Pond; one black Sumatra cock and a pair 
of white Cubalayas, brought from Cuba 
in November by Mr. Buchenberger’s 
daughter. This was the first time this 
breed has been exhibited. Mr. Buchen- 
berger resides in Nutley, N. J 

Another prize winner at the poultry 
show was Raymond T. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Alfred M. Best Co. in charge 
of the Western department. He special- 
izes in White Rocks on his place at Golf, 
Ill. He won three first prizes in the 
young pen, cockerel and hen classes; 
three seconds in the hen cockerel and 
pullet classes and a third in the pullet 
class. 





RETURNING SOON TO bg pent 

Major Percy C. Black, U. A. assist- 
ant military attaché at Berlin who with 
his wife and daughter spent the Christ- 
mas holidays with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
N. Jacobs at Richmond, Va., is planning 
to return soon to his post abroad. Mr. 
Jacobs is state agent at Richmond for 
the Commercial Union Group. Mrs. Black, 
a daughter of the late Augustus 
Tobin, prominent local agent of Augusta, 
Ga., for many years, is a sister of Mrs. 
Jacobs. Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs spent sev- 
eral weeks last Summer in Berlin as 
the guests of Major Black and his 
family. 





— 
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Carney Dinner Notable 
Among Boston Events 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY AFFAIR 


Veteran Agency Leader Receives Gifts 
on Behalf of Companies as Well as 
Associates and Friends 

In observance of James H. Carney’s 
seventy-fifth birthday anniversary about 
130 of his friends gathered at the Algon- 
quin Club, Boston, January 5 and _ held 
a dinner in his honor. He is senior 
member of the general agency, Kaler, 
Carney, Liffler & Co. Herbert G. Fair- 
field of Fairfield & Ellis presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Arthur D. Cronin, 
representing the younger element; John 
J. Cornish of Field & Cowles, represent- 
ing the Boston agents; Harvey R. Waite, 
president of the Agricultural, whose com- 
pany has been longest in the agency, 
and Commissioner of Insurance Harring- 
ton who, on behalf of the thirteen com 
panies in the agency, presented Mr. Car- 


ney with a silver service of five pieces 
and a tray which was the gift of his 
Joston friends and associates. 

Deeply touched by the evident sin- 


cerity of the many tributes, Mr. Carney 
responded with a few words of heart- 
felt thanks and appreciation for being 
so honored. 


Many Insurance Activities 


Mr, Carney was born in Boston Janu- 
ary 6, 1864. He was graduated from the 
Eliot Grammar School and Boston Col- 
lege and began his insurance career in 
1884 with L. Burge, Hayes & Co., re- 
maining with that firm until 1889 when he 
resigned to enter business as an inde- 
pendent broker succeeding his father. In 
1905 he formed a partnership with John 
T. Kaler as Kaler & Carney, which sub- 
sequently became Kaler, Carney, Liffler 
& Co 

Mr. Carney is a former president of 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
director Boston Protective Department 
and the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents; honorary life member 
Massachusetts Insurance Brokers Associ- 
ation; former president Insurance Feder- 
ation of America; director Massachusetts 
Insurance Federation; member Accident 
Underwriters Association of Massachu- 
setts; trustee of Insurance Society of 
Massachusetts; member of Massachu- 


setts Association of Insurance Agents; 
former president Boston Casualty Gen- 
eral Agents Association: member of In- 


surance Library Association; member of 
Insurance Council, and a fellow of the 
Insurance Institute of America. 

Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co. is one of 
the outstanding agencies in Boston 
Among the companies represented are 
the Agricultural, National Union, Con- 
tinental, Fidelity & Guaranty, Merchants 
& Manufacturers, Old Colony and the 
General Accident. Some of the present 
day executives who received their early 
insurance experience in this agency 

i F Dooley, president of the 
\merica Fore Group; John H. Grady, 
United States attorney for the General 
Accident, and A. Wesley Barthelmes 


marine secretary of the National Union 


are 


vic¢ 


LENTZ ELECTED SECRETARY 
Robert P 
retary of 


Lentz, Jr., has been elected 
the Buffalo Fire Office Inc. 


sc¢ 


BUFFALO PREVENTION BUREAU 
Local Agents Pledge Support to New 
Unit of Fire Department; Luncheon 
Given to Members 

Members of the Buffalo, N. Y., Board 
of Fire Underwriters were hosts on Wed- 
nesday last week at a luncheon to Fire 
Commissioner William P. Castimore, 
Deputy Chief Walsh who is acting head 
of the new fire prevention squad of the 
Buffalo Fire Department, and the per- 
sonnel of the new fire prevention bureau 
of the department. Charles H. Wilson, 
president of the board, presided at the 
luncheon, 

Commissioner Castimore and Deputy 
Chief Walsh outlined details of the new 
fire prevention control for the city and 
considerable enthusiasm was shown over 


the possible services to be derived 
from it. 

Mr. Wilson assured the fire depart- 
ment officials that the insurance inter- 


ests of the city would cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the fire prevention 
bureau in its work. George Wanamaker, 
president of the Common Council, and 
Police Commissioner McClellan pledged 
the support of the municipal authorities 
in the work. Mr. Wanamaker said “it 
is much more important to prevent fire 
than to pay a loss. It is good business 
on the part of a city and we are for it.” 


Winners in New York 
Bridge League Games 


The seventh tournament of the New 
York Insurance Bridge League was held 
January 5 in the home office cafeteria 
of the National Surety, those finishing 
first, second and third in the respective 
sections of play being as follows: 

Section 1. First, C. G. Roth and B. W. 
Fisk, National Surety; second, M. 
Kormes and H. Meyerson, State Fund; 
third, V. A. White and W. B. Mucklow, 
Aetna. 

Section 2. First, F. S. Knight, Weekly 
Underwriter, and J. W. Kennedy, Provi- 
dence Washington; tied for second, i 3 oi 
Browne and H. Alcabes, New York Un- 
derwriters, and W. A. Rattelman, Na- 
tional Union, and C. L. Beardsley, Amer- 
ica Fore. The next tournament will be 
held January 19. 





CHICAGO ACQUISITION PLAN 





Board’s Plan, Backed by Palmer, Has 
Maximum Commission 15% on 
Ordinary, 20% on Preferred 

\nnouncement of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters’ plan to reduce acquisi- 
tion costs on fire business in Cook 
County to be effective March 1, was re- 
vealed Tuesday following a meeting of 
its committee on acquisition costs. The 
plan is understood to have the approval 
of Director of Insurance Ernest Pal- 
mer, and sets itself up to eliminate all 
existing restrictions with respect to lo- 
cation of offices and rights of transac- 
tion of business. Also it takes in all of 
Cook County as one territory for the 
uniform application of rules and regula- 
tions governing commissions and_ bro- 
kerage. 

Under joint supervision of the limita- 
tion for brokerage commission all other 
allowances will be strictly enforced upon 
all companies and persons including those 
not members of the board. All alike are 
subject to the insurance code of the 
state and the rules and regulations of 
the Chicago Board as a licensed rating 
organization when such regulations are 
approved by the Department of Insur- 
ance. 

Matter of commissions. gives no 
changes on Ordinary, leaving this class 
at 15% for all resident agents and bro- 


kers alike, and established 20% for 
preferred business. 
Expense allowances in addition are 


provided as follows: non-supervising 
policy writing agents (suburban agents) 
5%; full supervising agents where a ma- 
jority of the business is from brokerage 
or suburban agency sources 1214%, and 
the balance of metropolitan agents not 
qualified as full supervising offices, 10%. 

That there will be bitter fight waged 
against application of this plan was 
made certain as soon as the text of the 
plan was learned. A number of brokers 
maintaining their own offices ded¢lared 
that they were prepared to “fight this 
thing out to the finish.” 


Los Angeles 
(Continued from Page 29) 

great city and at the same time those 
producers who for years have given those 
board companies their tremendously fa- 
vored position in Los Angeles are en- 
titled to full protection. Those were 
the basic ideas upon which the commit- 
tee worked. 

“The result of our conferences was the 
completion of a plan, which plan, in my 
humble opinion, did just this: We stated 
to the board companies that they could 
appoint six additional agents in the 
metropolitan district of the insurance 
exchange for each parent company and 
underwriters department combined. 
These appointments must necessarily be 
legitimate insurance producers and those 
producers would not be required to be- 
come members of the insurance exchange 
until such time as they would be pro- 
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AGENTS APPROVE 


Agents approve our folders. And there’s a 
reason. We are exponents of the new and 
convincing way in direct-by-mail adver. 
tising. We work in the knowledge that 
dullness in advertising is disaster. That 
people will read a folder if it is more inter- 
esting than anything else in the mail. Our 
folders are not guaranteed to make sales 
— but to give our agents every chance, 
Write for a sample set of these folders, 
Compare them with those you are now 
using. See for yourself whether you would 
rather have them work for or against you. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








SMITH ON FOURTH TERM 
Local Agents in City of New York Hold 
Annual Meeting, Choose Officers 
and Name Committees 

The Association of Insurance Agents 
of the City of New York met January 10 
and re-elected the following officers: 
president, A. J. Smith; vice-president, 
Willard S. Brown; secretary-treasurer, 


E. Stanley Jarvis. Mr. Smith is now 
serving his fourth term as_ president. 
He is also on the executive committee 


of the National Association. Committees 
were chosen as follows: 

Executive—Elmer J. Hopper, Clarence 
McDaniel, Sydney T. Perrin, Charles A. 
Fowler and George F. Kern. Member- 
ship — Robert F. Wright, Clarence H. 
Fuss, L. H. Charles Geel, Harold R. 
Hall and Gustave R. Michelson. Public 
Relations — James J. Hoey, John A. 
Lynch, Edwin W. Schmer, Thomas J. 
Hogan and D. J. McAuliffe. 

=. V. Treacy Co. was elected to mem- 
bership. 





ducing an annual fire volume of $2,500. 
It was stipulated that when the fire vol- 
ume reached that figure, membership in 
the insurance exchange would be im- 
mediately mandatory. It was stipulated 
that these agents would not be required 
to write their own policies if they did 
not so wish. All fire business written 
by these new appointees would neces- 
sarily be cleared through the: Board of 
Fire Underwriters’ office, and a detailed 
record made as to the type of business, 
and the premium thereon, and other es- 
sential details, 

“These records would be open to the 
review of the president of the exchange 
at all times. Now the entire purpose ot 
this scheme, as I have stated before, was 
to make it possible for the board com- 
panies to secure the representation ol 
the beginner in the business and of those 
smaller producers who now operate in 
behalf of the so-called non-board com- 
panies. In other words, we wanted to 
see the board companies building to- 
ward future representation from present 
day apprentice ranks. I fail to see any 
flaw in that purpose.” 





ROCHESTER OFFICERS CHOSEN 
The Rochester (N. Y.) Field Club has 
elected the following officers: president, 
Guy S. Luther; vice-president, Carl J. 
Benson; secretary-treasurer, Robert V. 
Matthews. The new executive commit- 
tee is composed of S. W. Ross, chait- 
man; John A. Barnes, O. T. Coleman, 
Ralph Dreyer and W. F. Massman. The 
club’s next meeting will be held Janu- 
ary 14 at Rochester. 
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Chairman of E.U.A. 


Executive Committee 





ESMOND EWING 


The executive committee of the East- 

ern Underwriters Association last week 
‘ganized by electing as chairman Es- 
mond Ewing, vice-president of the Trav- 
Fire of Hartford, Conn. Paul B. 
Sommers, president of the American of 
Newark, was elected vice-chairman. Both 
the chairman and vice-chairman are also 
vice-presidents of the E.U.A. 





Plan Testimonial Dinner 


For Philip M. Winchester 
Friends of Philip M. Winchester are 
planning a testimonial dinner for him 
in recognition of his advancement to 
manager of the Newark, N. J., branch 
f the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau. The dinner will be held on Mon- 
fay evening, January 30, at the Down- 
town Club in Newark. Mr. Winchester 
is also most loyal gander of the New 
York City Pond of the Blue Goose. 
The executive committee handling the 
linner is composed of Lloyd C. Griswold, 
Home; S. R. Howard, North British & 
Mercantile; Edward L. Lewis, Under- 
writers Salvage Co.; Robert F. Moore, 
Boston, and E. C. Niver, New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Associated with this committee are the follow- 










n surance organization officers: Galen H 
B gham, president,, New Jersey Special 
Agents Association; W. E. Cooper, president, 


Field Club: Clement L. 


Philip Feuerstein, 
e Underwriters Independent Adjusters 
Association; H. Donald Holmes, president, New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters; Leon A. 
Watson, expert, Schedule Rating Office; Lionel 
P Kristeller, i 









chairman insurance law section, 
American Bar Association; Alfred G. Martin, 
pr dent, Underwriters Salvage Co.; Samuel A 
M er, past most loyal grand gander, Blue 
G H. A. Thomson, president, South Jersey 


i’ Club, 


: and Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
president, i 


American Bar Association. 


Fireman’s Fund N. J. Change 


: The Fireman’s Fund has appointed 
Joseph L. Lacher special agent for north- 
ern and central New Jersey in associa- 
tion with State Agent Fred H. Morasch 
and Special Agent Philemon Hoadley. 
Mr. Lacher has been with the company 
in the western Pennsylvania field. Be- 
lore that he was for a number of years 
with the Middle Department Rating As- 
sociation. His new headquarters are at 
9 Clinton Street, Newark. 


past 





The Insurance Women of New Jersey 

wil meet January 17 at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark. This will be a dinne: 
meeting in the nature of a “reception 
‘0 our boss.” J. Elmer Pearce, super- 
intendent, Schedule Rating Office, will 
cpeak on fire prevention. Elizabeth F. 
Stratton of the Home’s Newark office 
is chairman of the publicity committee 
lor the women’s organization. 


Hartford Board Now 
Past Its 75th Year 


BLACKALL’S ANNIVERSARY TALK 


Crowth of Insurance in Connecticut In- 
dicates Mistakes Have Not Been 
Serious; Pride in Results 


In an address by Insurance Commis- 
sioner John C. Blackall of Connecticut 
Hartford Fire Under- 
writers on its seventy-fifth anniversary 
January 10, he made this comment: 

“Without 
step for the man in private enterprise, 
the State of Connecticut nevertheless 
surrounds him with certain protections 
and surrounds the general public with 


to the 3oard of 


attempting to guide each 


certain protections against him, but with- 
in a broad and comprehensive field pri- 
vate enterprise can still operate to its 
own improvement and development. The 
conclusions and judgment arrived at by 
an organization of this kind, which is 
so close to the insuring public, must of 
necessity be listened to with respect and 
consideration, not only by the companies 
themselves but by the Department of 
Insurance. 
Not Many Failures 


“There probably is glory enough for 
everybody in the growth of insurance in 
Connecticut, and when we realize in this 
state that our failures have not been too 
numerous nor profound; that our growth 
has been consistent and conservative, we 


can readily ascribe some of the good 
work to your organization and similar 
organizations throughout the state. The 


hundreds of millions of dollars of assets 
now administered by fire insurance com- 
panies; the improved public relations be- 
tween those companies and the assureds; 
the keenness with which those compa- 
nies, by engineering studies and other- 
wise, have not only reduced the loss 
ratios but improved the standard of liv- 
ing of the people, and the stimulation 
that the investment of their funds have 
given to other enterprises, all combine 
in a canvas that we can view tonight 
with some pride and some feeling of 
enjoyment, 

“I congratulate you on reaching the 
delightful age of seventy-five. Connecti- 
cut is such a land of steady habits that 
some of our inhabitants don’t mature un- 
til they are seventy-five, but I do not 
say this of you. I do say, however, that 
I hope it may be a long time before you 
shall need a cane.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Wren the insurance man of today thinks of Fireman’s 


Fund he thinks of a nationwide group of companies 


writing all forms of insurance except life.... He values 


highly his connection with any of these companies, 


knowing that the same character which for seventy- 


five vears has made the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 


Company recognized for Strength, Permanence and 


Stability is inherent in each company of the group. 
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Ontario Fire Marshal Reports On 
1938 Losses, Arson and Underwriting 


W. J. Scott Comments on Gain in Fire Losses, Large Number 


of Convictions for Arson and Increasing Number of 
Gasoline Pump Fires and Explosions 


W. J. Scott, K.C,, fire marshal of the 


Province of Ontario and president of the 


Marshals, 


is widely and favorably known in Amer- 


Association of Canadian Fire 
ican fire insurance circles because of his 
under- 


bul- 


letins on fire losses, arson investigations, 


keen and active interest in fire 


writing problems. His periodical 


underwriting and unusual fire hazards ave 
interesting and worthwhile reading as 
they consider thoroughly the subjects 
treated. His latest report covers the 
final quarter of 1938 and also last year 
in its entirety. 

Estimated fire losses for Ontario last 
year amounted to $8,855,072, an increase 
of $940,000 over 1937, while at the same 
time the number of fires, 14,990, repre- 
sented a decrease of eighty-one. The in- 
surance loss is estimated at $7,711,357, 
an increase of $1,266,000. Discussing the 
larger amount of losses, Mr. Scott says: 


Increased Fire Losses 


“The last six months of 1938 have 
shown a sharp increase in both the total 
fire loss and the insurance loss over the 
same period last year. The third quarter 
showed an increased total loss of $235,- 
000 and insurance loss increase of $242,- 
000, while the fourth quarter has in- 
creases of $662,000 in the total loss and 
of $878,000 in the insurance loss. In the 
figures for the final quarter of 1938 the 
increase is almost entirely due to the 
abnormal number of large fires, in which 
those of over $50,000 loss amounted to 
$994,000, which is $587,000 more than the 
same period for last year. 

“The largest single cause of the in- 
crease and accounting for almost all of 
the increase in both total loss and insur- 
ance loss is the fire of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. at Kenora on November 29, 
when it is estimated the insurance cov- 
erage of $700,000 will almost exactly 
cover the loss. This was the largest 
fire in Ontario since that of the Dome 
Mines in Tisdale Township in 1929 of 
$760,000, and in the intervening period the 
only fires with over half a million loss 
have been the Canadian Cooperative 
Wool at Weston in 1930 of $510,000, the 
Clifton Hotel at Niagara Falls in 1932 
of $644,000 and the Austin Lumber at 
Dalton in 1934 of $511,000. 

“Despite eighty-one fewer fires, the 
increase in the year of $940,576 total 
loss is an increase of almost 12%, and 





WILLIAM J. SCOTT 


the increase of $1,266,854 in the insur- 
ance loss is an increase of 19%. 
Arson Investigation 
“Forty-two criminal cases for arson 
and allied fire crimes were brought to 
trial by the Ontario Fire Marshal’s Of- 
fice the last quarter of 1938, resulting 
in thirty-eight convictions and four ac- 
quittals. This climaxed what has been 
by far the busiest period of arson inves- 
tigation and prosecution in the entire 
history of the Ontario Fire Marshal’s 
Office in the twenty-two years since its 
inception, which was featured by one 
period in which there were twenty-two 
consecutive convictions and another pe- 
riod of fifteen consecutive convictions. 
The total figures for the year 1938 are 


sixty-two convictions, of which forty- 
eight were straight arson charges and 
the remaining fourteen charges of at- 


tempted arson, fraud, negligence, etc. 
In this year’s period there were thirteen 
acquittals, and at the end of the year 
there were eight criminal cases still 
pending. 

“Careful underwriting is one of the 
greatest deterrents to incendiary fires 
and has a great effect on even the hon- 
est fire through making the owner more 
careful. An Ontario example of appar- 


ently loose underwriting has occurred 
in connection with the tobacco fires dur- 
ing the past few months in which the 
Fire Marshal’s Office has received more 
requests for investigations of tobacco 
fires than in the last three years com- 
bined. In almost every case investigated 
to date there has been evidence of over- 
insurance, in one instance the insurance 
being three times the value of the prop- 
erty. Also in almost every instance the 
fires have been in properties not mem- 
bers of the Tobacco Growers Marketing 

Association, and when as_ independent 
growers difficulties in selling the crop 
could be anticipated, particularly if there 
be a surplus crop.” 

Gasoline Pump Fires and Explosions 

To oil companies and gas pump manu- 
facturers Fire Marshal Scott recently ad- 
dressed a communication dealing with 
gasoline pump fires and explosions in 
which he said: 

“Within the past year a number of 
explosions and consequent fires have oc- 
curred in connection with the operation 
of gasoline pumps at service stations, 
which is a matter of serious concern. 

“The vapor-laden atmosphere within 
the pump enclosures is always likely 
to be dangerous and subject to iginition 
by any spark or flame. Most explosions 
of this kind are caused by the electric 
switches, but the same danger may exist 
on account of the use of any non-explo- 
sion-proof equipment in such a hazard- 
ous location. 

“The following report on a gasoline 
pump explosion and fire caused by non- 
explosion-proof equipment will impress 
upon you the necessity of the most rigid 
obesrvance of proven safe practice in 
the choice and installation of all pump 
equipment. It is not sufficient to mere- 
ly have an explosion-proof motor. Other 
items should also have been approved 
for hazardous locations by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories or some other 
equivalent authority. . 

Description of Hamilton Fire 

“Recently an explosion and fire oc- 
curred in Hamilton, Ont., in connection 
with an electrically operated twenty-gal- 
lon visible measure type gasoline pump 
in service since 1931 and located outside 
on a conventional canopied service sta- 
tion ‘island.’ 

“The attendant noticed that the pump 
was still delivering gasoline to a glass 
container after a customer had been 
served and ‘jiggled’ the hose nozzle hook 
to stop the motor. Instantaneously an 
explosion occurred which blew off one- 
half of the pedestal shell or enclosure 
and left the other half loose and sus- 
pended. The attendant was hurled about 
twelve feet but suffered only a few skin 
abrasions. Within a few seconds the 
glass containers broke and the contents 
became involved in the fire. The city 
fire department extinguished the fire, 
which caused considerable damage to the 
canopy over the ‘island,’ the roof fram- 
ing members being ignited although pro- 


tected by sheet metal. The pump Was 
practically a complete loss. No vehicle 
or other persons were near at the time: 
otherwise serious burns or deaths might 
have resulted. 

“Electricity for light and power was 
supplied through a_ three-quarter-inch 
underground conduit terminating jp an 
ordinary four-inch sheet metal junction 
box near the base of the pedestal. From 
this junction box ran two one-half-inch 
conduit vertical lines to a_three-gano 
non-explosion-proof cast iron junction 
and switch box housing two flush-type 
motor switches. From. this enclosure 
ran three one-half-inch conduit lines 
one to each of two Class I Group J 
explosion-proof motors, labeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. The third 
conduit line terminated in an_ ordinary 
three-inch octagonal sheet metal con. 
duit box. From this junction box four 
armored cable lines radiated to supply 
lighting circuits both above and below 
the glass containers, the top of each glass 
bowl being fed through an armored cable 
line enclosed in a_ three-quarter-inch 
conduit, threaded into the casting sup- 
porting the glass bowl and extended up 
through the gasoline. There was also a 
lead-sheathed armored cable line from 
the four-inch junction box near the base 
to supply another pump installed on the 
‘island.’ 


Conclusions 
‘Due to the extremely hazardoys 
atmosphere that prevails within pump 


shells, we recommend labeled explosion- 
proof equipment (which is available) in- 
cluding : 

“1. Explosion-proof junction boxes in- 
corporating threaded bosses for connec- 
tion thereto, instead of the ordinary sheet 
metal type. 

“2. Explosion-proof fittings, instead of 
ordinary ‘LB’ condulets with gasketed 
sheet metal covers. 

“3. Explosion-proof motor switch en- 
closures the requirements for which are: 
(a) metal to metal machined joints with 
a minimum width of three-fourths inch 
for flat joint and one-half inch for rab- 
bit joint (not over 300 cubic inch enclos- 
ure in latter case); (b) clearance in the 
joint should not exceed .002 inch for the 
minimum width joint, but may increase to 
.0045 inch for a joint width of one and 
one-fourth inches. 

“The use of a gasket on the switch 
enclosure and the plunger arrangement 
for operating the two flush-type switches 
suggest that the necessity of precautions 
against explosion had been recognized 
Possibly the raceways entering the en- 
closure were also at one time sealed 
with a suitable compound against the 
entrance of gas. Protection by this ar- 
rangement is predicated on the erroneous 
assumption that such measures will def- 
nitely exclude combustible vapor-airmix- 
tures from the switch enclosure. Ac- 
cepted practice has discarded entirely the 
use of gaskets in such equipment, as they 
are likely to be destroyed by an ex 
plosion in the enclosure, of which they 
form a part.” 
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Board Companies Get Additional 
Agents on Los Angeles Exchange 


The expected battle over the increased 
agency representation by board compa- 
nies, in accordance with an agreement 
made November 23, between the 3oard of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific and 
the Insurance Exchange of Los Angeles, 
did not develop at a meeting of the ex- 
change membership called for December 
28, to vote on the matter, and it was 
ratied by an overwhelming majority of 

rs present. 
ee. ‘the plan provides that board 
companies which under the rules of the 
exchange, were restricted to six agency 
appointments in the metropolitan dis- 
trict under the supervision of the ex- 
change for the parent company and its 
underwriters, if any, now will have an 
additional six appointments; these 
agents will not be required to become 
members of the exchange until their 
fire volume totals $2,500 annually ; they 
will not be required to write their own 
policies ; business written must be cleared 
through the board office there, and the 
records are to be open to exchange ofh- 
cers at all times; the board changes its 
territorial boundaries so as to make them 
correspond with the exchange metro- 
politan, or No. 1 district; these new 
agents are to be known as class B; the 
board companies will not accept business 
in district No. 1 from other than class A 

(present) agents excepting class B, 
agents in Los Angeles County outside 
district 1, and board agents and brokers 
outside Los Angeles county with the 
proviso that this last named accept com- 
missions five points less than the pre- 
vailing rate and that this five points be 
paid as an overwriting commission to 
an agent member of the exchange and, 
finally, the board agrees to increase its 
force of employes so as to adequately 
care for the records of the business 
written under the agreement. 


President Explains Plan 


President Harry Perk, Jr., of the In- 
surance Exchange presided at the meet- 
ing, and gave a clear review of the en- 
tire situation. There was little discus- 
sion, and the plan was adopted. 

President Perk, in his review of the 
problem, said in part: 

“The population of the City of Los 
Angeles has more than doubled in the 
past twenty years and it is safe to say 
that property valuation has increased in 
even greater ratio in the same period. In 
other words, the number of structures 
having insurable value has _ increased 
greatly in that time. You further know 
that the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific has for many years en- 
deavored to secure a wider and more 
extended representation in Los Angeles 
in order to keep pace with the increase 
in available fire insurance business. The 
agency and brokerage membership of 
the insurance exchange, which member- 
ship is the board representation in Los 
fngeles, has not kept pace, at least in 
aimbers, with the aforementioned popu- 
lktion and valuation rise. 


Gains by Non-Board Companies 
‘It appears that the volume of fire 
usiness written by the so-called non- 
board companies has shown steady in- 
crease, possibly increasing in greater 
ratio than the volume of board fire com- 
panies. It is a fact that the volume of 
nyn-stock insurers in California has in- 
Cicased some 1,000% in the past twenty 
years, although it is well to point out 
at that volume is still a very small 
Part of the aggregate. We are unable 
to ascertain just what volume of busi- 
Ness is written by board and non-board 
and mutual companies within the terri- 
tory supervised by the insurance ex- 
Change, but it would appear that the 
trend state-wide will roughly apply to 
this city. At any rate that has been 
the contention of the Board of Fire 


Underwriters and we have been unable 
to refute their contentions, 

“You, of course, realize that the in- 
surance exchange has at all times re- 
stricted the representation of board 
companies within this district and for 
several years we have restricted that 
representation to six agents for each 
parent company and its underwriters, if 
any. In addition to this restriction I 
wish to emphasize that the insurance ex- 
change has required that all agents rep- 
resenting board companies in our district 
become a member of the exchange with 
payment of application fee and annual 
dues. 

“Now this condition can be summarized 
in brief form by calling your attention 
to the problem confronting the board 
company men when endeavoring to se- 
cure agency representation in Los An- 
geles. The special agent found that not 
only did he have to sell his company to 
the prospective agent but he had to tell 
that agent that membership in the in- 


surance exchange with an application fee 
of from $25 to $250 and with annual dues 
ranging from $20 to $500 would be nec- 
essary, that the agent must necessarily 
write his own fire policies, that the 
agent would receive in general 5% less 
commission than he would receive from 
non-board companies, and that certain 
other rules and regulations would be en- 
forced both by the board and the in- 
surance exchange. 

“In other words, our organizations 
have set up very substantial hurdles to 
be surmounted by the special agent. We 
have told the company man that he 
could have only so many agents and we 
have made it very hard for him to secure 
those representatives. For many years 
the Board of Fire Underwriters has 
sought from the insurance exchange co- 
operation in lessening the severity of 
those barriers. The policy of the in- 
surance exchange in general over the 
years has been that no quarter would 
be granted and it is a tribute to the 
strength and worth of your organization 
that such a policy could be successfully 
maintained for all these years. 
Conferences With Exchange Committee 

“IT have shown you the conditions ex- 
isting locally as seen by the company 
special agent. I have shown you that 
the board has chafed under those con- 


ditions for years and I have recalled to 
you that the insurance exchange has 
been adamant in its stand of opposition 
to the board requests in the past, Now 
the board again wished to enter into 
conference with the exchange and they 
delegated Samuel L. Carpenter to visit 
Los Angeles and confer with an ex- 
change committee. That first visit on 
the part of Mr. Carpenter was made 
early in August and I, as president, ap- 
pointed a committee to meet with Mr. 
Carpenter, the committee being com- 
posed of Harold McGee, chairman, Wil- 
liam H. Menn, Eugene Battles, Everett 
Charlton, Thomas Branch and myself, 
ex-officio, 

“That committee met for many days 
over a period of three months and many 
ideas were advanced and several plans 
were drawn up without a meeting of the 
minds. Now at all times I wish you to 
bear thoroughly in mind that the goal 
upon which the committee set its eye 
was that of achieving for the board 
companies an increased volume of fire 
business, but without at any time 
jeopardizing or doing injury to the fire 
business of the existing agent and bro- 
ker membership of the insurance ex- 
change. The board companies are en- 
titled to demand more business in this 

Turn Back to Page 26) 
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We are pleased to announce that 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


has appointed us as their 


FOREIGN MANAGERS 


... for the handling of FIRE and 
ALLIED LINES on American Properties 
and Interests in Foreign Countries 


This broadening of our facilities is consistent with the exten- 
sive, experienced service rendered by the A.I.U. and de- 
manded by the importance of sound American protection 
for American interests abroad . . . Firemen’s Insurance Co. of 
Newark, N. J., organized in 1855, early established a reputa- 
tion, maintained through the years, for giving its customers the 
best available in the payment and adjustment of loss claims. 
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Handling Fire Loss Payments 


From An Accounting Standpoint 
By Robert C. Ratcliffe 


Newark 


The prime purpose of an insurance 
company being to indemnify against loss, 
it follows that loss payments constitute 
a large percentage of the disbursements 
of the companies. From an accounting 
standpoint, the handling of loss pay- 
ments falls into three main divisions: 

1. Establishing and maintenance of 
adequate reserves. 

2. Prompt payment of losses after 
adjustments have been completed. 

3. Recovery of any reinsurances, and 
the effective control of such recoverable 
items. 

When a notice of loss is received, it is 
usually sent directly to the loss depart- 
ment, which, after review, forwards the 
notice to the underwriters for their in- 
spection. The loss notice is usually sent 
in on forms issued by the company 
which call for sufficient information as 
will enable it to readily identify the item 
and obtain the daily report. When the 
latter has been procured, it is sent to 
the loss department with the notice, 
and the company’s possible liability is 
then determined, and arrangements made 
for the adjustment of the loss. 

The Company’s Record 

The company’s record is then pre- 
pared, the prime record being usually a 
loss pocket or jacket in which the entire 
loss file is kept, and the face of which 
is written up to show all the salient 
factors of loss; i.e. claim number (in 
numerical sequence), policy number, as- 
sured, agent, agency and state number, 
date of fire, amount and term of policy, 
classification, cause of loss, estimated 
amount of loss and the estimated loss 
recoverable from each reinsurer under 
the policy. (All additional information 
is entered on the loss pocket chrono- 
logically, ie. date proof received, draft 
issued date, amount of draft, date of 
payment of draft, actual amount recover- 
able, etc. Similar information is in- 
serted with regard to the payment of ad- 
justment expenses. All of the informa- 
tion so recorded should be carefully 
verified, especially that pertaining to re- 
insurance, as this forms the basis for 
the ultimate recovery of such items.) 

Reported losses are then entered by 
numerical sequence on a register of re- 
ported losses, which contains again all 
the necessary information as will ensure 
the preparation of statistical records. 
This register will show the amount of 
estimated liability and the proportion re- 
coverable from reinsurers. When claims 
are adjusted and approved, drafts (or 
checks) are issued in payment, their pay- 
ment being entered on the loss jacket 
and any recoverable reinsurance noted. 
A paid loss bordereau is then prepared, 
giving all the statistical information, the 
amount of loss, any loss adjustment ex- 
penses and reinsurance recoverable, The 
bordereaux also show the original esti- 
mate set up, and the estimates of re- 
insurance. 

The total gross payment must be bal- 
anced with the controlling record of 
payment. Salvages received are also 
entered on the loss jacket and the credit 
noted on the paid loss bordereau, and 
it follows that any reinsurers are en- 
titled to their proportion which is there- 
fore set up. The bordereaux of reported 
and paid losses now contain sufficient 
information for the preparation of all 
statistical information, the maintenance 
of the proper reserve for unpaid losses, 
and the control of reinsurance recover- 
able. 

Formula for Losses Incurred 

It is essential that accurate records 
be kept of the outstanding or unpaid 
losses, a reserve for which must be 
established in the annual statement; it 
is also necessary to build up the out- 


Fire Insurance Co. 


standing loss record by states in order 
that the losses incurred may be reported 
on Page 9 of our annual statements. 
The formula for losses incurred is as 
follows: 

Net paid losses (less salvages); plus 
outstanding losses (net) at end of per- 
iod; less outstanding losses (net) at 





Lecture to Students 

The article which appears on this 
page consists of extracts from a lec- 
ture on disbursements and _ losses 
given by Robert C. Ratcliffe of the 
Newark Fire Insurance Co. New 
York City, before the fire insurance 
| accounting course of the Insurance 
| Society of New York. Mr. Ratcliffe 
lis also secretary of the Insurance 
| Accountants Association of New York. 








beginning of period. This produces 
losses incurred in period. 

The outstanding losses are controlled 
through the entries on the reported and 
paid loss bordereaux as follows: Out- 
standing losses beginning of period; plus 
estimate on reported bordereaux; less 
original estimates entered on paid loss 
bordereaux (known as estimates marked 
off); produces outstanding losses at end 
of period. 

The mechanics of producing the de- 
tailed list of outstanding losses vary, 
of course, depending upon the systems 
in effect in the various companies. A 
simple method is to prepare a card show- 
ing the estimate on each reported loss 
and detailed information as to state, 
agency, etc. (gross, reinsurance, and 
net), individual cards being removed as 
the loss is paid. The cards remaining 
in the open file represent the outstand- 
ing unpaid losses and should balance 
with the control figure as explained 
above. The breakdown by states, etc. 
can then be made. Companies using the 
punch card system can use a punched 
card for the original estimates, punching 
the “paid” data on the original card 
when payment is made, and can then 
tabulate all statistics involving outstand- 
ing, paid and incurred losses directly 
from the cards. 


Reinsurance Recoverable 

Reinsurance recoverable should be 
carefully checked and controlled. As ex- 
plained, the reinsurance interest is noted 
on the loss jacket when it is first pre- 
pared, and the reinsuring company 
promptly advised of its liability. When 
adjustment of the loss is made, the re- 
insurer is advised by a “reinsurance proof 
of loss” showing the actual amount of 
settled loss and the reinsurer’s propor- 
tion, this being entered on the loss 
jacket, and from thence entered on the 
paid loss bordereaux at time of actual 
payment. It is customary to credit the 
loss account on the company’s books 
with all reinsurance recoverable at the 
same time as it pays its own loss. 

To control properly the collection of 
such reinsurances, an asset account is 
established by debiting “losses recover- 
able”, the contra being the credit to loss 
account for “losses recovered.” As col- 
lections are made they are credited to 
the “loss recoverable” account, the bal- 
ance of which represents all such uncol- 
lected reinsurance. A _ separate register 
is usually maintained in which the in- 
dividual facultative reinsurance items 
are posted as they are originally set up 
on the paid loss bordereaux, and nota- 
tion of their collection made, the open 
items being controlled by the ledger ac- 
count “losses recoverable.” Recoveries 
from treaty reinsurers are generally en- 
tered on separate bordereaux and deb- 
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Shippers Protest War 
Risk Rates to S. A. 

SAY CHARGES NOT JUSTIFIED 

Marine Committee of New York Mer- 


chants Association Presents Ship- 
pers’ Views to Underwriters 





The Merchants Association of New 
York, through its marine insurance com- 
mittee, is protesting against the present 
war risk rates to South America, and 
shippers are suggesting that the compa- 
nies could increase their incomes and 
reserves by reducing those rates. _ 

During the Czechslovakian crisis un- 
derwriters raised the war risk rates to 
South America to five cents. While the 
rates are still much lower than those 
which prevail to European and Asiatic 
zones, the shippers are strongly of the 
opinion that they are higher than the 
risk to South America justifies. 


Not Carrying Insurance 


Several large shippers declare that they 
have discontinued war insurance on ship- 
ments to South America, believing the 
risk involved is so slight that they are 
justified in carrying it themselves. It 
was said on behalf of the underwriters 
that while it is recognized that the risks 
involved in South American traffic are 
not great at the present time, the main- 
tenance of the five cent charge was de- 
sirable, inasmuch as it permitted the 
building up of a reserve which might 
be sorely needed at a later date in the 
event of war. It was pointed out that 
any shipper who carried insurance at 
the prevailing rates would have coverage 
for any shipments on the seas in the 
event of sudden outbreak of war; while, 
if the insurance were not carried and 
war should break out, the shipper would 
be compelled to pay high rates based on 
the immediate risks. 

The shippers take the view that, if the 
companies would reduce their South 
American rates to perhaps one or two 
cents per hundred dollars, it would have 
the effect of building up their reserves 
since there would then be a greatly in- 
creased demand for war coverage. The 
shippers say that the increase in the de- 
mand for this form of insurance would 
more than offset the reduction in rate 
and would, therefore, really contribute to 
the building of a larger reserve than can 
be acquired at the present time. 





J. E. ROSE BRANCH MANAGER 


J. E. Rose, representative of London 
& Lancashire group at Vancouver, B. C., 
has been promoted to the position as 
branch manager of the companies for 
British Columbia and Alberta succeed- 
ing Arthur W. Blake, who retired on 
December 31 after fifty years with the 
L_& L. Mr. Rose is past president of 
Insurance Institute of Vancouver, and 
a past most loyal gander of Blue Goose. 





EXTRA DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

The Great American, American Alli- 
ance and Rochester American, all of the 
Great American Group, have declared 
extra dividends of 20 cents in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividends of 25 
cents each. These dividends are payable 
January 14 to stockholders of record 
January 5. 





SOUTH BRITISH PROSPERS 
The South British Insurance Co., which 
entered the Canadian field last year un- 
der a cooperative arrangement with the 
nion Insurance Society of Canton, ex- 
Perienced a favorable year with premium 
income up by more than $800,000. 


PROPERTY WAR RISKS PLAN 


British Director Urges Companies to 
Collaborate With Government on 
Property Coverage 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Second Covent Garden Property Co., 
London, Philip E. Hill, chairman and 
one of Britain’s most prominent com- 
pany directors and promoters, drew at- 
tention to the need for state action in 
regard to the insurance of property 

against war risks. 

“Such risks should be insurable,” said 
Mr. Hill. “The fact that no insurance 
plan is available is having a detrimental 
effect not merely on property values, but 
also in the transaction of the vast vol- 
ume of business appertaining to prop- 
erty. The problem is not insoluble. 
While individual insurance offices might 
not feel justified in accepting so formid- 
able and unknown a risk, it should be 
simple for them to do so in conjunction 
with the government, the insurance com- 
panies bearing a percentage of the risk 
and the government the remainder, and 
the premium being divided in an equit- 
able manner, 

“In the last war the government ar- 
ranged for such insurance and doubtless 
would do the same again were the coun- 
try faced with similar conditions, but the 
move should not be delayed until actual- 
ly needed. Arrangements should be 
made for policies to be taken out now, 
so that those who wish can pay annually 
to be relieved from a risk which we all 
hope will not materialize.” 





ALAN H. BONITO & CO. CHANGES 


Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., 80 John 
Street, New York City, announce that 
they have terminated their representa- 
tion of the companies of the Pearl- 
American Fleet. The agency will con- 
tinue to handle and service unexpired 
policies of those companies and the re- 
maining companies in the office have ex- 
panded their facilities to care for its 
inland marine business. The agency has 
complete facilities for brokers and agents 
for writing automobile fire and theft and 
casualty lines, as well as inland marine. 


U. S. Supreme Court Stops 
“Under Cost” Railroad Plan 


Millions of dollars’ worth of warehouse 
properties in Newark and vicinity will 
be affected by the decision in an old rate 
case handed down last week by the 
United States Supreme Court. The case, 
which affects railroad and warehousing 
operations throughout the nation, cen- 
tered in North Jersey. The court sus- 
tained an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission handed down five 
years ago after hearing complaints for 
fifteen years before. The order, never 
made effective as appeals acted as stays, 
was against seven railroads, six of which 
terminate in North Jersey. They were 
directed to stop furnishing warehouse 
service to shippers at less than cost. 
the Baltimore & 


The railroads are 
Ohio, Jersey Central, Lackawanna, 
Erie, Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania 


and New York Central. Inquiry by the 
ICC showed they had invested more than 
$35,000,000 in warehousing and storage 
facilities in the metropolitan area. They 
were shown to run up deficits of $1,000,- 
000 a year in these operations. 

Insurance companies stand to profit 
now for in many instances the railroads 
underwrote their own fire risks at 8 cents 
per $100 as against 16 cents to $1.58 
charged by insurance companies. The 
roads now may turn this business over 
to established insurance companies, Of 
the seven roads, only Jersey Central was 
found to have refrained from undersell- 
ing insurance. 





American Group Fieldmen 
Hold Annual Gathering 


Close to 100 state and special agents 


attended the annual field meeting of 
Eastern, New England and Southern 
fieldmen of the American Insurance 


Group, Newark, at the head office on 
January 9, 10 and 11, Monday’s busi- 
ness session was addressed by President 
Sommers and Vice-Presidents Falls and 
Vitt of the American and President 
Jackson of the Bankers Indemnity. Sec- 
retary Bush spoke at the Tuesday ses- 
sion, followed by Ben S. McKeel, mana- 
ger of the general cover department, 
and Harry Melville, manager of the in- 
land marine department. Wednesday’s 
session was featured by talks by Secre- 
tary Kietzman and Sales Promotion 
Manager Taylor. 

Tuesday evening there was a banquet 
at the Hotel Robert Treat, followed by 
initiation of new fieldmen into the Ken- 
nel Klub, the fieldmen’s organization of 
the American Insurance Group. 
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Valued Automobile Policies 
Barred in Pennsylvania 


Policies paying face values on auto- 
mobile fire, theft and collision coverages, 
regardless of actual loss, are barred in 
Pennsylvania by a regulation issued by 
State Insurance Commissioner Owen B 
Hunt. 

Under these policies if the face value 
of the policy was $1,000, the policyholder 
could recover that amount even though 
the value of the car at the time of loss 
might be much less than the face value 
stated in the policy. 

“Such a procedure encourages fraud 
and invites an impairment of reserve,” 
Commissioner Hunt stated in his order. 
“Experience in the past has demon- 
strated that any adjustment made as a 
result of loss from fire, theft or colli- 
sion in any other manner than the actual 
cash value of the automobile at the time 
of loss is detrimental to the insuring 
public.” 


AMERICAN RESERVE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the American Reserve 
have declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 75 cents a share, payable 
February 1 to stockholders of record 
January 16. 


TO MEET WITH CREDIT MEN 

A joint dinner meeting of King Coun- 
ty Insurance Association and Seattle 
Association of Credit Men will be held 
January 23 in Seattle. 











Accounting 
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ited to the treaty company through their 
account. 

The annual statement calls for a 
breakdown by major classes of the | 
paid, showing gross payments, salvages 
and reinsurances, and also calls for the 
separation of the net amount paid for 
the adjustment and investigation of 
losses. The same breakdowns by classes 
are required with regard to the liability 
for outstanding losses and expenses, with 
a further separation to show losses ad- 
justed but unpaid, those in process of 
adjustment, incurred but not reported, 
those in suit or being resisted, and the 
total reinsurance on these claims. At 
any given day, a company may be rea- 
sonably certain that loss liabilities may 
have been incurred, the notices for which 
have not yet been received, and there- 
fore some liability should be set up. This 
is specially true with companies writing 
ocean marine business, where the 
notice is often long delayed. 

Payment of Losses 
outline shows the general pro-" 
for the recording and accounting 
of the loss transactions with regard to 
the setting up of estimates and the 
recording of the payments. When notices 
are received, arrangements must be 
made for the prompt adjustment of the 
loss, and when proofs are received, they 
must be carefully reviewed so that, while 
justice is done to the assureds, the proper 
interests of the company are safeguard- 
ed. The proofs must be checked, as in 
many cases several companies may be 
represented on the loss, which must then 
be apportioned over the amounts of in- 
surance involved. The apportionment it- 
self is not always simple, as the different 
insurances may not always be concur- 
rent, (i.e. having the same forms or con- 
ditions), and again care must be exer- 
cised to protect the company’s interest. 

When proof is accepted, payment is 
made, some companies paying by check, 
and others by drafts, these latter per- 
haps being issued at various offices or 
branches and subject to presentation at 
the company’s main office. In this case, 
arrangements must be made for the 
prompt notification of the head office of 
all drafts issued, and the early dispatch 
of proofs, in order that the company 
may be in a position to accept the drafts 
when presented. Unpaid drafts or losses 
should be periodically reviewed in order 
that their proper status may be de- 
termined. 
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loss 
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Hospital Insurance Poll Features 
A.&H. Review of 1938 and Outlook 
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Accident and 
has steadily 
until it 


casualty line, 


ranks as the 
came through 
despite the hue 


now 


flying colors 
over non-profit hospital insurance plans 
and compulsory health insurance agita- 
tion. Far from being a boomerang these 
two developments are regarded by many 
production-minded executives as decided- 
ly stimulating to individual sales effort. 
It is believed that net premium volume 
in the aggregate gained slightly in 1938 
over 1937 and that underwriting profits 
will be greater. Some companies report 
slightly higher for the year 
but others are lower. Marked improve- 
ment in the automobile situa- 
tion was a helpful factor. 

One of the encouraging 
of the past year was increased interest 
shown toward A. & H. production by 
agents and brokers. A number of factors 
are responsible but foremost is the real- 
ization by the companies that well organ- 
ized sales and agency development pro- 
grams plus the stimulation of such na- 
tional events as Hoodoo Day, being ob- 
served today, and Accident & Health 
Insurance Week are certain to reap pro- 
duction results. The feeling is also up- 
permost that A. & H. production in 1939 
will be helped rather than hindered by 
the daily newspaper publicity being given 
to social security, non-profit hospital in- 
surance plans and socialized medical aid. 
Such publicity has had the effect of mak- 
ing the insuring public more conscious 
of the need for A. & H. protection than 
ever before, and in the opinion of many 
executives, those producers who follow 
up closely such trends can, with rising 
general business activity, cash in on an 
unusual combination of circumstances. 


loss ratios 
accident 


most angles 


Outstanding Development of 1938 


The fast moving events of 1938 par- 
ticularly in hospitalization insurance gave 
executives of commercial writing A. & H. 
companies plenty to think about. The 
growth of hospital insurance, in fact 
is regarded as the outstanding develop- 
ment of the year. Wisely the companies 
maintained friendly relations with the 
American Hospital Association which has 
actively sponsored non-profit hospital 
care insurance. But the pressure from 
agents for some form of hospital insur- 
ance has been so keen in recent months 
that many companies have entered the 
hospital field. This has been more notice- 
able in the mid-west and far West than 
in the East where the Bureau of Per- 
sonal A. & H. Underwriters only recently 
drafted two advisory policy forms for the 
optional use of member companies. 

Ascertaining the attitude of individual 
executives on this important trend The 
Eastern Underwriter has compiled this 
week an interesting cross section of 
opinion. For the most part the feeling 
is expressed that hospitalization insur- 
ance will have a beneficial effect on 
A. & H. production but not many agents, 
it is said, have taken advantage of all 
the favorable publicity given to the sub- 
ject and have actively concentrated on 
selling and developing A. & H. insurance. 
One angle to the situation as expressed 
by a mid-West executive, is that con- 
centration by companies and associations 
and the interest of the public in hos- 
pitalization make it more difficult for the 


regular health and accident agents who 
are not offering any of the new forms 
of coverage. “I am in favor of insurance 
companies endeavoring to serve the en- 
tire legitimate field of desirable insur- 
ance,” he recommends. 
Individual Opinions 

Harry Prevost, superintendent, United 
States F. & G., whose production kept 
at an even keel in 1938 despite the busi- 
ness recession and who has constantly 
maintained that A. & H. insurance has 
proved itself a stable line over a period 


of years, views the hospital insurance 
trend as follows: 
“This development has awakened interest 


among many general casualty agents who pre- 
viously gave little time or thought to the sale 
of accident and health insurance, It is a con- 
dition that must be recognized and probably a 
number of companies will provide their forces 
some form of coverage to meet the de- 
though few are likely to write it on a 
competitive rate basis. It seems reasonable to 
believe that the constant advertisement of hos- 
pitalization protection must arouse an interest 
in the public which will go beyond this form 
of protection and should stimulate the sale of 
personal accident and health policies. This pro- 
tection overlaps hospitalization plans to some ex- 
tent but certainly neither is a substitute for 
the other and each has its place in the finan- 
cial protection of the public.” 


John E. Ahern, secretary, Travelers, 
the largest writers of A. & H. insurance 
among multiple line companies, reports 
that the paid commercial accident and 
health premiums of the Travelers showed 
a slight increase in 1938 largely due to 
the reimbursement forms of coverage. 
“A large percentage of our new business 


with 
mand 


today is written under these forms,” he 
observes. 
On the subject of hospital imsurance 


Mr. Ahern says: “The rapid growth oi 
the non-profit hospital plans has not 
restricted the production of commercial 
accident business. These plans are com- 
paratively new, however, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what effect, if any, they will 
have eventually on the production of 
accident and health business.” 
James N. Whitaker’s Slant 

James N. Whitaker, superintendent, 
personal accident and group disability 
department, Employers’ Group, antici- 
pates that 1938 writings will equal those 
of 1937 and he agrees with Mr. Ahern 
that medical reimbursement forms have 
proved most attractive and have outsold 
the other types of coverage. His slant 
on the hospital question is as follows: 

“There is no doubt but the public interest, in 
plans to alleviate the extraordinary expense a 
person is put to in times of illness and injury, 
has been greatly increased in the last two years. 
This is largely due to the publicity given to the 
hospital service plan and the general 
in the question of medical costs. 

“This must have some favorable effect on 
public receptiveness to A. & H. insurance, espe- 
cially in commercial lines, but it is too early, I 
believe, to estimate this favorable effect with 
any degree of accuracy. On the other hand, we 
know of instances where a $30 premium payer 
for accident insurance will feel that the taking 
of his family into the hospital movement at the 
same or a slightly less cost better fits his all- 
around needs than maintaining a policy of acci- 
dent insurance for himself. This, of course, 
makes the question entirely a sales problem, 
which all accident producers should be able to 
readily solve. The benefit of the hospital 
service will never, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, compare with the benefits to a policy- 
holder of accident insurance should the head of 
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Honor Mr. and Mrs. Joyce 
On 50th Wedding Year 


AL SMITH ACTS AS TOASTMASTER 





Many Leaders of Finance, Law and In- 
surance at Savoy-Plaza Dinner 
and Dance 


Fifty years ago in Fargo, N. D., Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, then working for the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.—and fix- 
ing a wire on top of a pole in a tem- 
perature of 30 degrees below zero was 
not then an unusual experience for him— 
married Miss Lucy Mattie Curley of 
Louisville, Ky. In the intervening half 
century life was thrilling and exciting. 
Mr. Joyce eventually became head of the 
old National Surety Co. which was the 
biggest fidelity and surety prentium 
writer for years. Then came the de- 
pression, the rehabilitation of the old 
National Surety, and the retirement of 
Mr. Joyce from company executive ranks. 
He became a direct producer and is now 
going strong at 115 Broadway, putting 
surety and bonding lines on the books. 
Few of the younger brokers of the town 
have his pep. 

On Tuesday night of last week at the 
Hotel Savoy-Plaza, New York, the gold- 
en wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joyce was celebrated at a dinner and a 
dance which was a_ beautiful, spirited, 
jolly affair, attended by many leaders in 
finance, law and insurance, with their 
wives. Among the guests were numer- 
ous directors of insurance companies. 
Former Governor Al Smith was toast- 
master. Members of the insurance fra- 
ternity present, most of whom were ac- 
companied by their wives, were these: 

Leroy A. Lincoln, F. W. Lafrentz, Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink, Norman R. Moray, Col. 
I Dunham, Charles H. Burras, H. J. Lof- 
gren, Harry R. Farjeon, Leonard Dammann, 
Albert L. Carr, Howard Abrahams, Russell A. 
Algire, Hugh Nettle, Ballard McCall, Luther 
Algire, Hugh Nettle, Ballard McCall, Luther E. 
Mackall, Martin W. Lewis, Alonzo Gore Oakley 
and Elmer S. Hyde. 

The Hosts 

The dinner was given by the sons and 
daughters-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Joyce. They are Mr. and Mrs. 
William Bradford Joyce of Beverly Hills, 
Cal., and Mr. and Mrs. Morton Dean 
Joyce. At one stage of the dinner the 
orchestra played a wedding march, and, 
preceded by grandchildren and sons and 
wives of Mr. and Mrs. Joyce, the guests 
of honor marched into the dining room. 
Later a large “wedding cake” was 
carved. 

In his talk Al Smith discussed the 
New York of half a century ago. He 
told of the horse cars, “The Black 
Crook” and Niblo’s Garden, Madison 
Avenue and Fifth Avenue in the brown- 


stone front days, the clipper ships in 
the East River, and other nostalgic 
standouts. He read a short poem ded- 


icated to Mr. and Mrs. Joyce, written 
by the veteran chairman of the Ameri- 
can Surety, F. W. Lafrentz, who was 
present with his wife. They have been 
married fifty-three years. 





Current News-Photo 


Mr. and Mrs. William B. Joyce 


Cov. Smith introduced Mr. Joyce, 
who made a short, eloquent talk express- 
ing his thanks and those of his wife for 
the honors being shown them. He brief- 
ly sketched his arrival here thirty-five 
years ago from St. Paul to take charge 
of the old National Surety. 

“Tf I live a thousand years,” he said, 
“T shall never forget the kindnesses and 
helpfulness which have been extended to 
me by the people of New York and 
throughout the country. A tragedy came 
into our lives when a financial hurricane 
came along, but we took it on the chin 
with our head up.” 

When the orchestra played “Sidewalks 
of New York” there was a demand that 
Gov. and Mrs. Smith dance it, which 
they did, having the floor to themselves. 
Later all of the guests joined in “The 
Lambeth Walk,” and other dancing, and 
there were some professional entertain- 
ment numbers as well. It was a great 
social occasion, an outstanding affair in 
every particular. 





Lafayette Indemnity Won’t 


Start Before February 1 


The Lafayette Indemnity, being formed 
in New York with a proposed $1,000,000 
capital and $1,000,000 surplus, is not ex- 
pected to get under way before the first 
of February. William Street comment 
has it that the company will be financed 
by British and French money, and that 
J. Horace Shale, one-time Commercial 
Casualty vice-president, is slated to be 
its president. 





HAINES ON PROBATION 


Harry S. Haines, former treasurer of 
the Excess of America, who pleaded 
guilty to a charge of third-degree forgery 
in connection with alleged looting from 
that company, received a suspended sen- 
tence this week and was put on proba- 
tion for five years. 
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A. SH. Review of 1938 and Outlook 


(Continued from Page 32) 


the family be so unfortunate as to meet with a 
serious income depriving type of injury.” 


Ferson Sees Stimulating Effect 
Ralph A. Ferson, assistant secretary, 
Hartford Accident, credits the slight in- 
crease in his volume last year to the 
sreater appreciation on the part of 
agents of the value of accident insurance 
as a means of increasing or maintaining 
business and income. Anticipating the 
stimulating effect of the hospitalization 
movement he maintains that “active com- 
petition with the non-profit plans will 
serve no good purpose.” Such plans have 
met a definite need among the low income 
eroups, he says, and credit should be and 
is given to the associations for this 
forward movement. He adds: “However, 
there are situations and groups which 
the hospital associations do not meet 
or adequately meet, thus remaining an 
active field for development by the com- 
mercial companies.” 

W. F. White, superintendent of ac- 
cident and health for the Royal, Eagle 
and Globe Indemnity companies, also 
reports an increase in volume over 1937. 
He notes that those companies which 
have entered the hospital insurance field 
have had a satisfying increase in writings 
but says: The loss ratio on some of this 
business has not been so _ satisfactory, 
indicating that this type of insurance 
needs further study. Generally speaking 
he believes the growth of hospitalization 
insurance has had a decided beneficial 
effect on the A. & H. business as a whole. 

Not a Competitive Factor 

L.K. Farrell, assistant secretary, Metro- 
politan Life. points out that “our A. & H, 
record for 1938 reflects profitable opera- 
tion althourh production failed to keep 
pace with 1937.” He estimated personal 
4. & H. income for 1938 at $5,436,297, 
and said that loss ratio on a paid basis 
was 47% compared with 43% in 1937. 
Mr. Farrell does not view hospitalization 
plans as an important competitive factor, 
and believes that ultimately this feature 
will operate to the advantage of commer- 
cial A. & H. companies. He stresses: 
“Hospitalization plans may represent an 
important supplement but they cannot 
serve as a substitute for weekly benefit 
insurance.” 

C. W, Young, president, Monarch Life, 
inakes the significant comment that in 
1938 the average production of agents 
under contract was the highest of any 
year in his company’s history. “Sales in 
increasing volume are being made and 
the quality of new business has im- 
proved,” he adds. Claim experience has 
shown little fluctuation during Monarch’s 
past five years, a clear indication in Mr. 
Young’s opinion that depression and 
widespread unemployment has done no 
visible harm to public health. 

Mr. Young shares with other leaders 
the opinion that the hospitalization 
movement has served to expand produc- 
tion activities. Such insurance, he main- 
tas, comes within the scope of pro- 
tection which can be safely offered by 
the accident and health companies and 
as a result “it should be sold actively 
by the companies whether in competition 
with the so-called non-profit organiza- 
tons or otherwise.” He further believes 
that if the A. & H. companies had been 
on their toes, anticipating the needs as 
Well as the security against the hazards 
of life so apparently desired by the peo- 
ple, there would be no non-profit hospital 
associations in the field teday. 

L. D. Cavanaugh’s Views 

_ The Federal Life of Chicago exper- 
ienced a slight loss in A. & H. premium 
volume last year compared with 1937 
ul its regular agency production of this 
type of business was slightly greater 
than in 1937. The volume of newspaper 
A. & H. insurance also increased, and 
loss ratio on 1938 business was 24% 
lower than in 1937. As regards the hos- 
Pitalization insurance growth Mr. Cava- 
Naugh does not believe that it had much 
effect one way or the other on the Fed- 
eral’s business. He said: 

“We are providing hospital coverages both on 





the Group and on the individual life bases. We 
have been writing such coverage on the Group 
plan for a number of years and the organiza- 
tions that have carried this protection with us 
have been well pleased with the service and 
benefits. While we think that it is an injustice 
to corporations engaged in the health and acci- 
dent business to have to compete with the so- 
called non-profit organizations that are permitted 
to engage in what is in effect an insurance cov- 
erage without being required to pay any pre- 
mium taxes, it is my belief that eventually the 
public will recognize the fact that the insurance 
corporations that issue hospital insurance benefits 
are better equipped and qualified to serve the 
public than are the non-profit associations.” 


S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit H. & A. 


S. C. Carroll, vice-president, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A. of Omaha, reports an 
increase in A. & H. volume from $10,- 
400,000 in 1937 to $11,700,000 last year, 
and with loss ratios in a_ satisfactory 
condition. A very limited volume of 
hospital insurance was written by his 
organization last year. But Mr. Caroll 
says on this subject: “We do believe 
that the talk on this feature contributed 
very much to the building of volume, 
particularly on healih insurance, as the 
American people are probably more 
keenly conscious now than ever before 
of the value of time protection. 

“We do not advocate competing ac- 
tively with non-profit hospital plan in 
all instances, although we do in some 
cases, It depends on how the non-profit 
plan is operated. In some places these 
plans have been our best advertisers.” 


Active Competition Up To Certain Point 


W. T. Grant, president, Business Men’s 
Assurance, whose company gained slight- 
ly in volume in 1938 and whose loss 
ratios will be slightly lower than those 
of 1937, is in favor of competing with 
the non-profit hospital plans “so long 
as it seems feasible to do so without 
loss to the private companies.” He adds: 
“IT feel there is a possibility of this 
being done because of the greater ex- 
perience the management of insurance 
companies has had and also their oppor- 
tunity of including certain features which 
carry strong sales appeal and yet offer 
the opportunity of an _ underwriting 
margin.” 

The 1938 volume of the Provident Life 
& Accident shows up about the same 
as in 1937, according to Robert J. Maclel- 
lan, its president, who also says loss 
ratios will run about the same as in 1937. 
He sees no indication that the rapid 
growth of the hospitalization movement 
has restricted the production activity of 
commercial and monthly premium com- 
panies. As for competing actively with 
non-profit plans he observes: “I do not 
know whether accident companies would 
say that they are competing actively 
with such non-profit plans. It might be 
better to say that the companies are 
offering hospitalization coverage in re- 


sponse to a rather widespread demand 
for such coverage.” 
Sees Activity Restricted 

John F, Lydon, Ocean Accident’s A, & 
H. manager, does see production activity 
restricted because of rapid growth of 
hospitalization movement and he explains 
his feeling as follows: 

“So many agents upon whom you might de- 
pend for an increase in activity in indemnity in- 
surance have been turning their thoughts to- 
ward the demand on them for hospitalization 
and surgical indemnity coverage and thereby 
their time has been divided in finding ways 
and means to supply the demand. So far as 
our company is concerned, I am not in favor 
of trying to compete actively non-profit 
hospital plans, particularly when one stops to 
consider that such hospital private 
profit making companies could offer would nec- 
essarily call for a much higher premium than 
the non-profit organizations charge.” 

P. G. Garey, secretary, Loyalty Group’s 
casualty companies, shares Mr. Lydon’s 
opinion and says: 

“TI know for certain that the great amount of 
publicity given the matter has resulted in an 
enormous demand to the extent that many of 
cur accident and health policyholders have 
dropped their insurance with us in order that 
they could purchase hospital coverage only. This 
has come about despite our effort to show them 
that they should not eat their ice cream before 
having their soup. 

“We do not intend to make any effort to 
compete with the non-profit hospital plans but 
we do propose to edit a hospitalization policy 
which will be available to our policyholders in 
the event they insist on dropping their accident 
and health policy for the hospital cover.” 


Not A Menace To A. & H. 

The opinion of Ray L. Hills, assistant 
vice-president, Great American Indem- 
nity, on the situation is that hospitaliza- 
tion service “is not a menace to our 
business” because the public has become 
income-minded and desires above all else 
security of income. 

A. B. Hvale, assistant secretary, Con- 
tinental Casualty, takes the viewpoint 
that in the long run the insurance com- 
panies will do the hospitalization job 
better than the non-profit plans and 
therefore should compete actively with 
them. The Continental Casualty, he re- 
ports, gained in volume last year and 
had a lower loss ratio than in 1937. 
One of the chief factors in this improved 
showing was greater agency energy. 

George Goodwin, secretary, accident 
department, Connecticut General, antici- 
pates an increase in A. & H. premium 
income for 1938, mainly due to an in- 
creased public appreciation of the reim- 
bursement type of policy. The company’s 
accident loss ratio will be slightly higher 
than in 1937 but “still very favorable” 
while the health loss ratio, favorable for 
several years, will continue satisfactorily. 
Mr. Goodwin sees little or no loss of 
volume due to hospitalization’s growth. 
He agrees with the general feeling that 
“our business has been very much stimu- 
lated by the activity of the non-profit 
associations.” His company is not in 
favor of competing actively with them 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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A NATIONALLY KNOWN ORGANIZATION 


New Era of Good Will 
Seen by C. W. Fairchild 


CLOSER PUBLIC PARTNERSHIP 


Tells Phila. Audience How Stock Casu- 
alty & Surety Cos. Are Carrying 
Forward New Program 


A new era of understanding and good 
will between business and the public, 
based upon the growing trend toward 
emphasized public service, was predicted 
last evening by Claude W. Fairchild, 
general manager, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, of New York, in 
an address before the Insurance Society 
of Philadelphia. Declaring that public 
service is the keystone of the whole 
business and industrial structure in 
America, Mr. Fairchild said it now re- 
mains for alert management to give the 
people an adequate and continuing un- 
derstanding of this phase of business 
activity, and make them enlightened 
partners in the undertaking. 

Speaking for the sixty-three member 
companies of the association, Mr. Fair- 
child said insurance welcomes “this com- 
mon understanding and closer partner- 
ship between business and the public.” 
He pictured it as but a logical step in 
the normal evolutionary process of our 
American social’ and economic systems. 

Broad Public Service Program 

Capital stock insurance, Mr. Fairchild 
continued, has been conducting a broad 
program of public service through the 
association for many years. He pointed 
to the work it is doing in the field of 
highway and street safety, industrial ac- 
cident prevention, the correction of con- 
ditions incident to occupational diseases, 
the destruction of fraudulent claims 
rackets, and many other ways. 

“The test of survival of any public 
service organization,” the speaker de- 
clared, “must be the quality of its per- 
formance. After long years of labor and 
thought, at last we find the difficult 
problem of traffic accidents yielding to 
the pressure of education, engineering 
and enforcement. The number of fatali- 
ties incident to industrial employment 
has been cut in half in the last twenty- 
five years, and similar efforts are being 
applied to the difficult problem of occu- 
pational diseases.” 

Mr. Fairchild pointed out that the in- 
surance companies, through this program, 
are not only performing the duty of pro- 
tecting the public, insofar as they can, 
against hazards that result in death and 
injury and property loss, but that they 
also are accepting and discharging their 
responsibility as insurance organizations 
of keeping rates at levels that are rea- 
sonably within the reach of the public. 

“Capital stock insurance,” he said, “in 
effect is a trusteeship. No insurance 
policy is stronger than the integrity of 
the company behind it. Insurance com- 
panies do not sell something tangible. 
Literally they sell the future—the future 
against adversity. In return for the pre- 
mium paid by an assured, they pledge 
all of their resources to protect him 
against the exigencies of adversity in the 
future, and to recompense him for losses 
within the purview of his policy.” 

Closing an eloquent address, Mr. Fair- 
child said: 

“Our for 
public service remains in the future, 
unlimited. 
public trust, is and must always be a conserva- 


horizon of opportunity continued 


our fron- 


tier is yet Because insurance, as a 


tive business, perhaps we have been too slow 
to take the people into our confidence, to let 
them know what capital stock insurance is 
doing, to make them informed and under 
standing partners in our undertakings That 
must be our next field of endeavor, the great 
field of enlightened public relations Taking 
justifiable pride in our methods and our ac 
complishments, we accept and welcome that re 


sponsibility.’ 
CULLEN DONATES PRIZE MONEY 
Indicating an active interest in the 
educational work of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Vincent Cullen, 
president, National Surety Corp., has do- 
nated $50 to be used for prizes for the 
insurance brokers’ qualification course. 
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New Conditions in Industry Call 


For Changed Investment Practices 


Faith in Credit of United States and Canada Considered to Be 
Unquestioned; Premium Bonds Versus Discount 
Issues; Staggered Maturity Program 


By George Fernandez, M. A. 


In the first instalment of Mr. Fernandes’s 
paper which appeared in The Eastern 
Underwriter on January 6, he dwelt 
upon the changes which confront industry 
at present and the resulting necessity for 
reappraisal of investment media; empha- 
sized the need for diversification of hold- 
ings and suggested a pattern upon which 
to base a balanced portfolio. In this sec- 
ond and last instalment he analyses selec- 
tion of media, discusses fixed value invest- 
ments and holdings of common stocks. He 
is security analyst for Eureka Casualty 
Co., Philadelphia. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


In considering new commitments, stand- 
ards vary from complete analysis of re- 
lated factual data to none at all except 
a superficial inquiry as to rating, yield, 
and price range. In some cases this may 
be allowable as in the purchase of United 
States or Canadian Government bonds, 
because faith in their credit is unques- 
tioned. Corporate issues, however, merit 
more careful scrutiny in certain respects, 
particularly so when the grade is medium 
or lower. Intrinsically, they may be 
worth more than the prevailing marker 
prices, but the fact remains that there 
exists a potential risk in purchasing 
them, and this risk is greater than that 
involved in purchasing primary grade 
issues. 

Collective Opinion 

For bonds, the interest coverage over 
the past seven years with the average 
therof and the trend should be observed. 
A falling trend, a widely fluctuating 
trend, or a relatively even or rising trend 
tells its own story which may not neces- 
sarily be complete. Examination of de- 
preciation charges, maintenance charges, 
and taxes may be necessary to determine 
if there has been an increase or decrease 
in these items over a period of years, 
thus verifying consistency or added bur- 
den beyond the debtor’s control. The 
rails and the utilities have been especially 
vulnerable to the latter factor in recent 
years. The lien position of mortgage 
bonds is important since their market 
action, to some extent, is governed there- 
by; and, should receivership or reorgani- 
zation become necessary in the future 
their treatment will depend on the prior- 
ity of their claims to underlying assets. 
Rating serves as a guide, though not al- 
ways reliable. In essence, it represents 
collective opinion based on three factors, 
namely : mortgage position or asset value 
protection, earnings record, and market- 
ability. Whether or not a bond which 
is rated “A” or better, “B” or better, “C” 
or better, deserves the price asked becomes 
a matter for individual judgment, condi- 
tional upon the results obtained after su- 
jecting it to the tests for a fixed value 
investment. It is well to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that in a period of shifting values, 
these components may change long be- 
fore the agencies which compile the 
ratings can revise them for the benefit 
of those who inadvertently rely greatly 
on them. Debenture bonds with spicy 
features, such as convertibility and pur- 
chase warrants, follow the movement of 
the stock to which they relate; in which 
case, consideration of the stock also 
is necessary. 

Purchasing premium bonds present a 
greater problem than discount bonds 
since the factor of a nearby call date 
may make negative the yield. 

In regard to stocks, earnings record, 
dividend record, and intrinsic value based 
on earnings outlook of the company as 
well as the industry of which it is part 
are principal bases of testing. So-called 


book value of liquidating value is invar- 
ibly at variance with market value—the 
public’s appraisal which may or may not 
be in line with true value based on the 
facts. The disparity may be upward or 
downward from book value. In periods 
of rapidly spiralling prices, as evidenced 
by the first two and one-half months 
of 1937, the market value of common 
shares move away from book value. Ad- 
duced reasons justifying these higher 
levels may be: (1) earnings and dividend 
policies, (2) speculative psychology, and 
(3) cheapness in relation to price-earn- 
ings ratio. 

The tests applied to bonds may well 
be extended to guaranteed and preferred 
shares. 

Program of Staggered Maturity 

A program of staggered maturity for 
bonds, notes, and mortgage loans serves 
at least three useful purposes, as follows: 
(1) it provides for the reinvestment of 
funds from a consistent maturing of in- 
vestment obligations over a set period of 
time (suitable to individual needs), (2) 
because of (1), a relatively smooth flow 
of fixed income is assured to meet needs 
imposed by recurring payments such as 
on compensation cases, and (3) it pre- 
vents an accumulation of two much funds 
at any one future time when opportun- 
ities for reinvestment in fixed value in- 
vestments may be scarce, or, money rates 
may be shifting downward. 


Long Term Outlook 

Whether or not to have the greater 
percentage of fixed value investments 
maturing in the earlier or later years 
of the program is a debatable question, 
because, individual circumstances, the 
long term outlook for money rates, and 
the trend of the economic and political 
cycles play a part in any détermination. 
It appears advisable, in view of these 
factors, to arrange the program so that 
a relatively larger percentage of such 
fixed income investments mature early, 
relating it as near as possible to cover 
the estimated life of required compensa- 
tion and liability reserves. 

Automobile, surety, plate glass, and 
other risks running on an annual basis 
can draw upon incoming cash from 
premium, stock dividend income, and 
trading profit to meet occurring claims. 
Income from fixed value investments can, 
therefore, be used to meet the recurring 
payments on long term compensation 
claims. Tt is not intended, however, that 
there should be a serregation of cash 
for the purposes outlined, but merely 
a distinction of income and its outgo 
on a broad policy basis. 

As fixed income bearing assets, bonds 
should be acanired on a purely invest- 
ment basis. By this, it is meant that 
they should be purchased for satisfactory 
vield, augmented with good quality. 
Their retention in the portfolio should 
be on a long term basis subject, however, 
to disposal if an adverse situation de- 
velops which conceivably might impair 
investment qualitv and market price. 

In view of what has been stated, 
should bonds also be sold if the market 


price later gravitates to higher levels 
than cost? Opinion differs. There are 
those who disfavor selling at prices 
hicher than cost. preferrine to retain 


the unrealized profit as a cushion aeainst 
future price declines. thus maintaining a 
stabilized bond portfolio. Others agree 
on positive action about meking the 
book profit a realized fact. Something 
may be said for either side. Nevertheless. 
it seems justifiable that if the spread 
between cost and market values sub- 


stantially reduces the yield as compared 
to similar quality bonds, then they may 
properly be sold, subject to repurchase 
on a more attractive yield basis if con- 
tinued interest in the particular issue 
warrants it. Admittedly, this amounts 
to trading in fixed value investments 
originally conceived as long term hold- 
ings. But, since uncontrollable forces 
have imparted more value to them than 
when acquired earlier, and thus provid- 
ing an unearned increment: which may 
subsequently evaporate through a price 
decline, no harm results if the profit is 
placed on the books. 


Sacrifice in Yield 

To illustrate the point above, assume 
Company XYZ acquires $100,000 first 
mortgage bonds due in 1957, at a cost of 
95. These bonds are non-callable and 
redeemable at par. Later on, the market 
price gravitates to 115. On the basis 
of cost, these bonds give a yield to ma- 
turity of 4.30%, but, with an interim 
spread of twenty points between cost 
and market prices, the yield falls to 
about 2.90% or a contraction of 1.40%. 
In such a case, continued retention of 
these bonds result in a sacrifice in yield 
of 140%. On the other hand, disposing 
of them, subject to later repurchase on 
a better yield basis, would mean having 
on hand cash of $95000 plus a realized 
cross profit of $20,000, subiect to deduc- 
tion for commissions and Federal trans- 
fer taxes. Viewing it from another an- 
ele, the realized profit amounts to the 
equivalent of five years interest on the 
bonds, or 20.8% return on the principal 
invested. Hence, continued retention on 
290% yield basis is inadvisable. 

Since guaranteed and preferred stocks 
bear the earmarks of fixed value invest- 
ments of the bond tyne, the same treat- 
ment may be applied to them as dis- 
cussed above for bonds. 

Common shares should be bought for 
appreciation as the primary motive and 
income as secondary. Since common 
shares entail ownership of corporate en- 
terprises with sharing of profits or losses 
as a reward, a greater amount of risk 
must necessarily be assumed. For this 
reason, the continuity of income from 
common shares cannot be assured as 
that from fixed value investments. 


When to Sell 

The trend in the last three years has 
been toward proportionately larger hold- 
ing of common shares by various types 
of institutional investors—eleemosynary 
and financial—due, in particular, to the 
low yield obtainable on good quality 
bonds. While the purchase of dividend 
paying common shares compensates for 
the low yield on bonds, considerable 
discretion should be exercised in their 
selection, because. what is gained in 
terms of high yield may conceivably turn 
into a capital loss. The existing markets 
for corporate shares, having become sen- 
sitive barometers which react to every- 
thing having a direct or indirect bearing 
on earnings and dividends, sustain the 
premise stated. 

A question invariably presenting itself 
is: if acquired both for income and ap- 
preciation, with the latter the stronger 
motive, when should common shares be 
sold? On this point, policies differ. 
Based on past performances, it seems 
advisable to dispose of a given common 
share when appreciation in that stock 
is equivalent to, or exceeds, at least 
two years dividends thereon at the max- 
imum estimated rate. If that stock still 
carries an investment appeal, it may be 
repurchased at lower levels. This is 
not advance as an iron clad rule. How- 
ever, due to the volatility of many so 
called market leaders, protection of a 
reasonable profit countenances this view- 
point. 

Prospective Dividend 

Illustration: Company XYZ has in its 
stock portfolio 500 common shares of 
Company “B” at a cost of $85 per share. 
Annual dividend of $4 has ‘been paid 
irregularly. Later on, Company “B’s” 
shares increase marketwise to $97 per 
share, due to favorable earnings report 
and estimated increase in the dividend 
rate to $5 per share. Company XYZ might 
decide to avail itself of the $5 dividend 





No Level Auto Rate 
Proposed for Illinois 


DISTRICT UNIFORMITY SOUGHT 





Insurance Department Plans Basic Rate 
From Which Companies May File 


Their Own Deviations 





Illinois will positively not adopt a level 
automobile rate plan for all companies 
says a Chicago spokesman for the De. 
partment of Insurance. Apparently there 
was a wrong interpretation of the De. 
partment’s recent statement that it was 
“seeking uniformity for automobile lines” 
What is meant, it is explained, is upj- 
formity as to territories in the state and 
in classification of cars. 

Average for All Carriers 

The plan, as it is explained, is to estab- 
lish a basic rate in all territorial divisions 
in the state. This will be the average 
for all companies. When this basic, or 
average rate has been established, com- 
panies will be permitted to file devia- 
tions where they can show justification, 
The Department spokesman explained 
that where a company’s experience shows 
higher than the basic average, that 
company may be asked to advance its 
rates. 

When the program is put into opera- 
tion the rules will be laid down for all 
companies alike. This will take in stock, 
whether members of the association, or 
independents, mutuals and_ reciprocals, 
When changes are made for one, they 
will be made for all. 

Statistical data that is being sought on 
the questionnaires now in companies’ 
hands is for the purpose of reaching 
preliminary conclusions as to the cor- 
rectness of the present level. 

One of the important things the pre- 
liminary survey hopes to bring to light 
is an idea as to the expense factor that 
should finally be allowed on automobile 
business. When the Illinois Department 
called finance companies into line tre- 
cently it arbitrarily established an ex- 
pense factor of 40%. It is deemed like- 
ly that until the final figures can be 
compiled that factor may be used. 





Severance of Seven Digits 


Held Loss of Both Hands 


The Michigan Supreme Court has up- 
held an award of the compensation com- 
mission in which the loss of three fingers 
of one hand, two fingers on the other 
and both thumbs is construed to consti- 
tute the loss of both hands for industrial 
purposes, thus entailing payment by the 
employer or his insurer of 300 weeks’ 
total disability. The $18 a week award 
pet made retroactive to September 1/, 
1937. 





per share payable within the year. This 
may or may not be a realized fact. In 
this case, the momentous question is: 
Does a prospective dividend of $5 pert 
share plus further price appreciation 
outweigh an immediate profit of $12 per 
share plus the opportunity of a later 
repurchase of the same shares at lower 
levels? Since the first alternative is 
conditional because of the probability of 
a price decline per share from $97 through 
$85 and lower, taking the unrealized 
profit of $12 per share seems the advis- 
able course. This amounts to three years 
dividend on the basis of the prevailing 
dividend rate, or, a return of 14.2% on 
the invested principal. 

In summation, it is fitting to state 
that, regardless of the extent of a com- 
pany’s financial resources and/or particu- 
lar operating conditions, the matter of 
a balanced portfolio, containing the ele; 
ments of scientific diversification and 
operated with a view towards selectivity 
of the investment items, holds true. 
Additionally, distinction of investment 
purpose is also requisite. With the fore- 
going factors made a part of investment 
policy, achievement should be gratifying 
in periods of normalcy, and causes of 
unrest minimized in periods of de- 
pression. 
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safety Instead Of 
Speed Is Ad. Theme 


MANY CLIMB UPON BANDWAGON 





| Points to Early Efforts of 
gg see Companies and Good 
Results That Followed 





Automobile manufacturers’ advertising 

has shifted its theme from speed to safe- 
declares Harry Barsantee, supervisor 
Travelers News Bureau, conducted by 
the Travelers Insurance Co. He says 
that the automobile industry and its 
affiliates is entitled to much of the credit 
for the downward trend in fatalities 
which has been evident throughout this 
year. The oil companies will get con- 
siderable credit also, for one of them 
has spent about $600,000 on a campaign 
with safe driving as its theme. Tire 
companies are also using the safety 
theme in their advertising. 

Mr. Barsantee, writing in Protection, 
issued by the Travelers, observes that 
the insurance companies were among the 
pioneers in fostering safety. They la- 
bored against discouraging odds long 
before the automobile and oil and tire 
people saw the light. As far back as 
1915 the Travelers was issuing booklets 
on safe driving. In 1914 the Travelers 
Standard devoted a whole issue to that 
subject. Much of this effort passed pub- 
lic notice but it laid a firm foundation 
for the accident reduction seen this year 
as well as that which it is hoped the 
future will show. 

Safety Vs. Long Life 

There was a time, continues Mr. Bar- 
santee, when a tire company had so per- 
fected its product that it felt safe in 
guaranteeing a minimum mileage. Much 
advertising was planned. The Travelers 
foresaw the harm that might result from 
drivers taking this guarantee at its face 
value and using tires right up to the 
limit of the guarantee. Attention of 
manufacturers was called to this view 
and the plan was abandoned. The safety 
objective took the place of the long life 
objective. 

Ten years ago little was known about 
trafic accidents. Statistics were not 
easily available. The Travelers produced 
the first of its annual safety booklets, 
“Worse Than War.” Many remember it. 
Since then statistics have meant some- 
thing. Many organizations gather them 
and make them available to the public. 

Many Seek Bandwagon 

_Ten years ago the daily press took 
little interest in traffic safety except to 
print the gory details about accidents 
That situation has changed. Newspa- 
pers now give much space to accident 
prevention. Much of this changed atti- 
tude is owing to the work of insurance 
companies and other pioneers. 
_ The public’s present interest in safety 
is simply a long delayed blossoming from 
seed planted and nurtured through many 
discouraging years. It may save 7,000 
or 8,000 lives this year. If so the early 
discouragements will soon be forgotten. 
Many have climbed on the safety band- 
wagon since the Travelers first took the 
driver’s seat. 


ty, 





TAVERN BOND LAW CHANGE 

A bill to repeal the section of the 
tavern bond law, which requires tavern 
keepers to buy a surety bond, is being 
drafted for introduction in the coming 
Session of the Wisconsin legislature. A 
bill in the 1937 session would have given 
judges discretion in deciding what por- 
tion of a tavern keeper’s bond should be 
forfeited in case of violation of liquor 
laws. Under existing laws the entire 
amount of the $1,000 bond is to be for- 
leited automatically according to some 
interpretations. Governor Phil LaFollette 
vetoed the bill in 1937 after it had sur- 
vived stormy legislative sessions. 





M. E. PAGE IN CHARGE 
M. E. Page, Canadian Underwriters 
Association, has taken charge of the re- 
cently formed casualty department, 
Western Canada Assurance, at Winnipeg. 


H. R. Gordon, Unhurt, 

Has Thrill of Fast 
Train Jumping Track 
As a well posted accident and health 
man Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, has probably digested many 
thousands of “cause of accident” sta- 
tistics but never until a week or so ago 
had he personally experienced the “train 
jumping the track” mishap. Mr. Gor- 
don luckily was unharmed and _s0, 
couldn’t use any of his four accident 
policies. Here’s the story he tells about 


the accident: 
“On the way down to Florida for a 


short vacation during the holiday season 
I had quite a thrilling experience. You 
probably have been trying to go to sleep 
in a Pullman car on a fast train about 
midnight and wondered what would hap- 
pen to you if the train jumped the track. 
Well, it happened to me at 1:30 a.m. as 
our train, a sleeper, was traveling along 
in northern Florida. The thirteenth and 
last car of the train where I was com- 
fortably sleeping jumped the track and 
I woke up out of a sound sleep realizing 
that we were bumping along on the ties 
instead of on the rails. 

“The train continued for a quarter 
mile with our car off the track before it 
broke loose and rolled into a ditch on the 
side. Fortunately, before it went into 
the ditch it had slowed up to almost a 





I’m 
Satisfied 
with 


l DID MY BEST to protect my friends and customers 
against any risk I could cover with insurance. When 
losses did occur, I was on the spot with a settlement 
draft of the U. S. F. & G. or F. & G. Fire. The records 
for prompt payment of claims by these two Companies 


help mightily. People talk about such things, you know. 











stop. So when it rolled over there was 
no sudden shock except that which you 
get when you roll out into the aisle.” 
Mr. Gordon stopped off at Chattanooga 
to see James E. Powell, Provident Life 
& Accident vice-president, who is execu- 
tive committee chairman of the Confer- 
ence, and in St. Petersburg he met Les- 
lie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity. 


LLOYD’S GETS TENNIS LINE 

Arthur S. Schwartz, Chicago insurance 
broker, has placed with London Lloyd’s 
an indemnity contract for Jack Harris, 
promoter of the Don Budge-Vincent 
Vines-Fred Perry professional tennis 
tour, guaranteeing $10,000 weekly indem- 
nity in case of injury to the stars. 





What am I going to do for 1939? I expect to keep 
abreast of insurance developments and say a “friendly 
word of advice” about all applicable coverages at every 
opportunity because business men are becoming more 
and more insurance-minded every year. I’m certain that 


1939 is going tobe aneven more satisfying year than 1938. 


U. S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 


with which is affiliated 


F. & G. FIRE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 





AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
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D. B. Lumpkin President 


D. Blake Lumpkin, Maryland Casualty, 
was elected president of the Surety Un- 
derwriters Association of New Jersey at 
its annual meeting Tuesday in Newark, 
J. J. Ralph W. Hawkins, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, is the new vice-presi- 
dent; Oscar H. Linn, Employers’, treas- 
urer, and A. E. Edwards, American 
Surety, secretary. The association, com- 
pleting an active year, is in fine shape 
financially and has increased prestige. 
E,. H. Charles, Indemnity Co. of North 
America, was given a vote of thanks for 
his fine work in 1938 as president. No 
action was taken at this meeting on ac- 
quisition costs. Legislative plans for 
1939 were outlined by Paul Parris, chair- 
man of that committee, during the past 
year. 





GEORGE R. FULTON DEAD 





Well Known in Both Casualty and Fire 
Ins. Ranks; With U. S. Casualty 
for Past 12 Years 
The many friends of George R. Ful- 
ton, special agent in the agency depart- 
ment of the United States Casualty, 
were grieved by his death late last week 
of a heart ailment after several weeks’ 
illness. Mr. Fulton had been with this 
company for the past dozen years. Be- 
fore that he had extensive experience in 
the fire insurance field starting with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe and serv- 
ing successively the Aetna (Fire), Royal 
Exchange and Automobile of Hartford. 
In the last named he started as execu- 
tive special agent, then elected secretary. 

Mr. Fulton is survived by his wife, a 
son, Ellis Fulton, who is a partner in 
the New York brokerage firm of Howell, 
Stone & Fulton; and a daughter, Miss 
Mary Jane Fulton. Masonic funeral 
services were conducted last Sunday aft- 
ernoon in Indiana, Pa. 

For some years Mr. Fulton traveled 
the western Pennsylvania territory where 
he was regarded as one of the leaders 
among the younger fieldmen. 
of a likeable personality, he made friends 
quickly and kept them. He was 57 
years old when he died. 


H. H. Fuller Shows Travel 
Pictures to Zurich N. Y. Staff 


For past fifteen years Harry H. Fuller, 
deputy U. S. manager Zurich, General 
Accident, has made picture-taking his 


Px ssessed 





hobby. Easily one of the ablest of the 
candid camera men attending conven- 
tions, some of which have been pub- 


lished by The Eastern Underwriter, he 
has also had a hobby of making travel 
pictures, some of which are in color. 
One night this week nearly a hundred 
staff members of the Eastern department 
of the Zurich and of Minner & Barnett, 
Inc., New York manager of the company, 
were shown many of these travel pic- 
tures. It was a three hours’ entertain- 
ment. 

One section of 3,500 feet of film was 
shown of the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress, a world’s fair so successful that it 
was repeated, running in parts of two 
successive years. He then showed the 
audience some of the leading agents of 
the company, winners in Zurich Safety 
Zone contests, in convention groupings. 
One of these views was at Miami, 1937. 
Another was the 1938 convention cruise 
on the Rotterdam. Still another group 
was that of Western agents who qualified 
for the 1937 convention in Mexico, and 
in Alaska, 1938. 

Mr. Fuller took a vacation last Winter 
to Central America, going by freighter, 
and one of his interesting experiences 
was a visit to an almost abandoned sea- 
coast port, Omoa, now being used as a 
prison. Spaniards of Honduras founded 
Omoa 175 years ago. Pictures of the 
prison were shown. 


BALTIMORE APPOINTMENT 

Bertram L. Boone, II, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the boiler and ma- 
chinery department of Poor, Bowen, 
Bartlett & Kennedy of Baltimore. Mr. 
Boone formerly was with the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 


Agreement Reached In 
Chicago on Adjusters 


JUDGE DINWIDDIE 

Six Points He Made in Missouri Case 

Setting Forth Company’s Rights Em- 
bodied in New Pact 


IS UPHELD 





By George Applegren 

Agreement was reached in Chicago 
January 10 between the conference com- 
m‘ttee on lay adjusters and the commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association on 
unauthorized practice of law. Terms of 
the agreement are described as “de- 
cidedly fair” to companies and their ad- 
justers. If it does anything, the agree- 
ment clarifies a number of points which 
have been more or less clouded. It is 
expected to serve as a stop-gap to nuis- 
ance claims and as a means of bringing 
settlement of many “aggravation claims” 
out of court. , 

Terms of Agreement 

Essentially, companies are directly 
prevented from doing things in but three 
instances, and these are all of minor 
consequence. Foremost of these is the 
declaration that where claimants are 
minors they must have outside legal rep- 
resentation in court. Some companies 
in the past have permitted their coun- 
sel to appear in court for minor claim- 
ants, giving such representation without 
cost. 

The agreement also declares that 
“companies or their representatives will 
not advise claimants to refrain from 
seeking legal advice, or against retention 
of counsel to protect his interest.” And 
again, “The companies will not permit 
their employes, whether laymen or law- 
yers, to collect for agents or policy- 
holders claims or accounts in which the 
company has no interest.” 

Liability Claims 

Offsetting these restrictions, com- 
panies are given the right to “inter- 
view any witness, or prospective wit- 
ness, without consent of opposing coun- 
sel or party” ... and, “under a policy 
by which the company insures the lia- 
bility of the policyholder, it is recognized 
that the company has a direct financial 
interest in the claim presented against 
the policyholder, and in a suit in which 
the name of the company may not ap- 
pear as a party litigant, but which the 
company is obliged to defend in the 
name of the policyholder, the company 
has a right: 

“(a) To discuss with the policyholder or the 
claimant the merit of the claim, and to settle it; 

“(b) To facts, 
nesses, appraise damages, consider and determine 


investigate the interview wit- 


the liability of the insurance company and _ its 
policyholder in the factual evidence.” 
The agreement recognizes that many 


claims against insurance companies are 
“fraudulent or non-meritorious.” With 
respect to this it reads: “The committee 
recognizes that, while the companies 
have a definite obligation to pay all just 
claims and to avoid unnecessary litiga- 
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A. & H. Review 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“as they fill a social need in a way with 


which insurance companies cannot hepe 


to do.” The companies’ biggest oppor- 
tunity is to provide some form of hos- 
pital and nursing benefits to meet de- 
mands of those who require more than 
the hospital plans offer, and who are will- 
ing to pay a reasonable premium for this 
more complete coverage, he says. 
Compulsory Health Ins. Threat 
The threat of compulsory health insur- 
ance has cropped up off and on for years 
in various states, and while company 
executives are watching developmcnts 
closely there is no disposition on their 
part to become unduly alarmed. For one 
thing, as George Goodwin points out, 
the problem of increased taxation which 
any plan of compulsory health insurance 
will impose on both employer and em- 
ploye, will probably confine any such 
plan to limited benefits. James N. Whit- 
aker believes that all the facts as to 
cost in taxes be accurately assembled and 
then be given wide publicity. The im- 
mediate prospect of the proposed Federal 
program becoming effective is not feared 
as any plan of its magnitude, in the 
opinion of W. F. White, could hardly 
be put into operation without consider- 
able study over a long period of time. 


He adds: “If that study is conducted 
along conservative and academic lines 
the final report should be somewhat 


different from the published idea of so- 
called socialized medicine originally 
handed to the National Health Commit- 
tee.” 

The eeneral feeling is that while the 
\. & H. business should defend itself 
avainst governmental encroachment their 
efforts should be directed along lines of 
friendly counsel and public education. 





tion, they have an equally definite obli- 
gation to protect the insurance buying 
public from increased costs due to 
fraudulent or non-meritorious claims.” 

The agreement that was signed Tues- 
day night establishes the six points 
which Judge Dinwiddie, at Columbia. 
Mo., declared as constituting practice of 
law and within the rights of companies 
and their adjusters. 
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W. C. Billings Dies Of 
Cerebral Hemorrhage 

IN CASUALTY RANKS LONG TIME 

Gave Valuable Service to Travelers, 


Fidelity & Casualty and U. S. F. 
& G.; His Background 





W. C. Billings, a 
New York City’s executive ranks for 
years who had many friends in 
the business, died suddenly last Sunday 
night of a cerebral hemorrhage shortly 
after he had been taken to Polyclinic 
Hospital, New York. Although not in 
good health for the past several years, 


familiar figure jy 


and 


Mr. Billings’ death came as a shock to 
his family and close friends. His wife 
and two brothers survive him. Funeral 


services were held Tuesday at the Camp- 
bell Funeral Church. 

Mr. Billings is perhaps best known for 
his many years spent with the Travelers 
His career started about thirty-five years 
ago in the Buffalo office of that com- 
pany. Later he became branch mana- 
ger for casualty lines at Minneapolis 
and then at Cleveland. In 1917 he was 
transferred to New York where his 
well rounded knowledge of the business 
including production, administrative and 
underwriting, was given full expression 
for next ten years. For the last four of 
these he was manager of compensation 
and liability lines in the 55 John Street 
branch. 

Mr. Billings broadened his scope of 
operations when he joined the New York 
Indemnity in 1927 as vice-president and 
its underwriting head, and when that 
company became affiliated with the Union 
Indemnity he became vice-president in 
charge of the casualty departments ot 
both companies. His next connection 
was with the Fidelity & Casualty where 
he started as assistant to the president 
and later was made vice-president, serv- 
ing there for a number of years before 
joining the New York staff of th United 
States F. & G., with which company he 
was affiliated at his death. 


Philadelphia Casualty 
Men Elect Reeve Head 


A. H. Reeve, Travelers Indemnity, has 
been elected president by the Casualty 
Underwriters Association of Philadelphia. 
Other officers chosen are: J. M. Rich- 
ardson, Globe Indemnity, first vice-prest 


dent; F. A. Roberts, Glens Falls In- 
demnity, second vice-president; J. H. 
Doherty, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 


secretary-treasurer. 


A. & H. CLUB MEETING JAN. 19 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will have induction of 1939 off- 
cers at its dinner meeting January 19 
in Governor Clinton Hotel. This cere- 
mony will be performed by Carl J. 
Stephan, secretary, Loyalty Group cas- 
ualty companies, who is chairman of the 
Casualty Managers Association of New 
York. A preview of the New York 
World’s Fair will be shown by a repre- 
sentative of that corporation. E. R 
Aichele, L. & L. Indemnity, is in charge 
of the meeting. 
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Risk Analysis Plan 
Of Aetna Discussed 


SALES CONFERENCES AT H. O. 





Large Group of Fieldmen From All Parts 
of Country Attend Informative 
Four-Day Meeting 





Aetna Casualty & Surety held a sales 
conference for its agency fieldmen at the 
home ofice from January 10 through 
janvary 13. About 180 men from all 
sections of the United States attended. 
One of the principal subjects discussed 
was the Aetna plan of risk analysis. This 
plan was inaugurated by the company 
more than fifteen years ago and is be- 
lieved to have been the first survey 
plan covering all lines of insurance spon- 
sored by any company. The plan has 
been widely copied and is now in general 
use throughout the country. 

The Aetna’s broad purpose in holding 
this conference was to better equip the 
feldmen to serve agents and brokers in 
all branches of the casualty and surety 
business. Many of the fieldmen appeared 
on the program and there were sales 
clinics, discussions and demonstrations 
conducted by various home office men. 
Morgan B. Brainard, president, spoke at 
a banquet for the group held last eve- 
ning at the Hartford Club. 

Features of Program 


Planning for profit was the subject 
discussed at the first session Tuesday, 
at which time the value of the Aetna 
Plan was stressed. A sales clinic was 
held in the evening. On Wednesday, 
lines featured in the Aetna’s recent Fall 
campaign (burglary, liability, water dam- 
age, combination residence, plate glass 
and sprinkler leakage) were considered. 
Other sessions featured the following 
topics: Production Value of Aetna En- 
gineering and Research Service, Equity 
Rating Plans, Accident and Health In- 
surance, Sales Training of Agents and 


Aetna’s Advertising and Promotion Pro- 
eram. 

Subjects discussed at Thursday’s ses- 
sions included Aetna’s government ser- 
vice bureau at Washington, the sale of 
fidelity and surety bonds, and the selec- 
tion of new agents. The afternoon was 
devoted to a special automobile insurance 
forum. Among the topics to be discussed 
today are Underwriting and Production 
Coordination, Aetna Claim Service as a 
Production Asset, and Successful Selling 
Principles. 

Those Who Attended 


Officers of the company and members 
of the home office staff who participated 
in the conference included: 

C. B. Morcom, C. G. Hallowell, Wilmot M. 
Smith, Robert I. Catlin, vice-presidents; 4 
Myers, vice-president and comptroller; D. G. 
Stone, F. E. Barber, E. C. Bowen, W. J. 
O’Donnell and L. K. Babcock, secretaries; 
E. C. Knapp, agency secretary; J. F. Dissell, 
I. F. Cook, Logan Bidle, J. B. Johnson, assist- 
ant Stanley F. Withe, manager, 
Walter S. Paine, manager, 
engineering and inspection department; H. T. 
Knudsen, manager, special risk department. 

A. E. Redding, L. B. Fowler, F. W. Potter, 
A. D. Bryan and R. C. Larson, field supervisors 
in the casualty agency department; O. H. Jessie 
and P. H. Rogers, superintendents in the acci- 
dent department; L. R. Ringer, supervisor of 
educational extension; C. H. Miner, superin- 
tendent of J. R. Donovan, marine 
agency manager; E. H. Snow, agency assistant 
in the life department; C. C. Bidwell, C. M. 
Knowles, A, S, Linn and G. Morris O’Brien, 
home office representatives; W. W. Ellis, in- 
structor in the home office casualty and surety 
sales course; E. F. Gebelein, Aetna Plan de- 
partment; R, E. Brown, Jr., superintendent of 
advertising, and F. W. Bright, safety education 


secretaries ; 
publicity division ; 


accounts; 


department. 
Many Fieldmen Present 
Fieldmen who participated include: D. K. 
Weiser, Chicago; W. D. Chappell, Boston; W. 
A. Boone, Philadelphia; R. W. Conly, Phila- 
delphia; F. D. Jost, Grand Rapids; W. G. 
Griffin, Albany; A. B. Harris, New York; E. 


REELECT WILLIAMS, RICHARDS 





Bureau of Contract Information Set-Up 
for 1939; S. M. Hoyt Vice-President; 
Company Officials on Board 

S. M. Williams was recently reelected 
president of the Bureau of Contract In- 
formation, Inc., of Washington, D. C., 
for the year 1939. Sidney M. Hoyt, 
Fidelity & Deposit, was reelected vice- 
president and W. R, Richards as secre- 
tary and treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors, besides Messrs. Hoyt and Wil- 
liams, consists of the following company 
officials: 

Hale Anderson, Fidelity & Casualty; 
E. G. Armstrong, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity; Charles C. Conlon, United 
States F. & G.; M. A. Craig, Globe In- 
demnity; J. P. Hacker, Standard Acci- 
dent; C. A. Keppler, National Surety 
Corp.; W. E. Krafft, Continental Cas- 
ualty; H. P. Linn, Central Surety & In- 
surance Corp.; E. C. Lunt, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; Wilmot M. Smith, Aet- 
na Casualty & Surety, and W. M. Tom- 
lins, Jr., American Surety. 





S. Tiger, Worcester; G. R. Holden, Jr., Atlanta; 
G. A. Riddick, Richmond; C. J. Burns, New 
York; F. J. Zinns, San Francisco; F. H. Gra- 
ham, Detroit; R. L. Pugh, Minneapolis; C. S. 
Williams, Jr., Milwaukee; H. P. Gotti, Chicago; 
J. S. Sheiry, Washington; F. J. Shaw, Boston. 

A. G, Trundle, Newark; F. C. Elliott, 
ton; F. B. Kase, Detroit; C. L. Krum, Cleve- 
land; G. A. Schurr, San Francisco; A. E, Bye- 
croft, Jr., Philadelphia; B. S. Foster, Washing- 
ton; C. W. Gross, New York; F. R. Holt, 
Los Angeles; R. W. Hill, Indianapolis; H. W. 
Carlson, Chicago; I. M. Dockman, Springfield ; 
R, B, Carkuff, Atlanta; R. D. Hodson, Chicago; 
J. A, Miller, Dallas; Earl Dean, Minneapolis; 
I, W. Sturgeon, Indianapolis; N. G. Wood, 
Milwaukee; J. T. Rector, Kansas City; J. R. 
Stanley, Los Angeles; W. G. Kellner, Louis- 
ville; P. R. Rehac, Buffalo; J. B. Roach, Chi- 
cago; F,. D. Frymire, Harrisburg; H. E. Crad- 
dock, Philadelphia; C. T. Spaulding, New York, 
and R. H. Coolidge, Newark. 


30s- 


Travelers 1938 Figures 
The Travelers companies, whose total 
income in 1938 was $236,776,000, produced 
a total paid premium income last year 
of $196,842,000 divided among the various 
lines as follows: 


EWEN niare scx vines woman $112,102,000 
Accident and health..... 15,811,000 
DAMEN cicckse<eyvnceec 8,797,000 
Automobile casualty 22,424,000 
Compensation .......... 20,739,000 
a eee 2,225,000 
Boiler and machinery... 1,271,000 
oe. ee ne 677,000 
Automobile fire ......... 2,854,000 
Inland marine .......... 1,116,000 
Ksenmeral GPE occ kccsaesc 8,820,000 


Lines showing a gain over 1937 were 
accident and health, liability, boiler and 
machinery and automobile fire. 


Committee Chaismen For 
Phila. Ins. Society Dinner 


The Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
will hold its annual dinner at Penn Ath- 
letic Club February 20, Thomas I. Par- 
kinson, president, Equitable Society, will 
be the principal speaker, as previously 
Ernest E. Lindner, Indem- 
niiy of North America, is general chair- 
man of the dinner committee. The chair- 
men of the sub-committees are: 

Entertainment, Newton B. Meade, 
Buckley & Meade; reception, Howard 
W. Newnam, Jr., Indemnity of North 
America; attendance and tickets, George 
T. Rowland, Wagner-Taylor Co.; pro- 
gram and printing, George W. Ruhl, In- 
surance Co. of North America; seating, 
Joseph R. Kno lan, Knowlan, Thorpe 
Co.; dinner, W. Wright Humphreys, 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co.; publicity, 
Rk. Rowland Dearden, United States Re- 
view; secretary of general committee, 
Samuel Potter, Jr., Indemnity of North 
America. 


announced. 




















GENERAL 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK « 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of September 30, 1938: 


Capital . . . . . 2. «ss 
Surplus... - . + 2 «© © 
Loss Reserve . . 
Premium Reserve .... . 


All Other Liabilities . .. . 


Total Admitted Assets 


. $1,000,000.00 
6,412,088.40 
5,993,035.24 
2,291,933.76 

924,654.28 


. . . . . . . 


$16,621,711.68 


Securities carried at $925,170.03 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 
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R. A. Napier & Co., of Chicago 


Founder of This 45-Year-Old Agency an Ardent Lover of 
Native and Exotic Flora; Hugh Dalmar, His 
Original Partner, Gifted Violinist 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


Have any idea how 20,000 peunies 
look when all simultaneously in 
bloom? Do you know anyone who has 
more than 300 varieties of those 
nificent plants in his flower garden? 

If not, then met R. A. 
Napier of Chicago, for to meet him is 
to sooner or later flowers and 
to reveal appreciation of floral beauty 
is to be invited to visit his estate at 
Blue Island, Ill., and marvel at the vast 
expanse of breath-takingly colorful 
masses of blossoms in endless variety. 

R. A. Napier grows flowers because 
he loves them, but he might, had he 
chosen, have become at any time 
past two decades a professional fancier 
of both and exotic flora. In- 
stead, he makes his gardens his avoca- 
tion, revels in the floral marvels wrought 
by each seasonal transition and gener- 
ously shares both the color symphonies 
and the flowers themselves with those 
friends who join in his delight in the 
handiwork of nature. 

Founder Still Firm’s Chief Executive 


Since R. A. Napier is after all an in- 
surance man and all this profusion of 
the genus Paeonia is just an avocation, 
it may be well to record that the big 
general agency of R. A. Napier & Co. 
has recently celebrated forty-five years 
of existence in Chicago. What is more 
to the point, the business was established 
in 1893 by R. A. Napier, who continues 
today as its chief executive, but who, 
having developed a well rounded organ- 
ization, leaves the actual mechanics of 
agency operation to his able associates 
and assistants. 

R. A. Napier came to Chicago from 
Montreal, Canada, and gained his first 
insurance experience as a clerk in the 
western department of the Dwelling 
House Insurance Co. of Boston. That 
was in 1885. 

From the 
aptitude for business, 


ye ul 
are 


mag- 
never 


you've 


discuss 


in the 


native 


start he evinced a natural 
and in the eight 





years which followed he so commended 
himself to his employers that he eventu- 
ally became chief clerk. 

In 1893 surging ambition and the pro- 
found conviction that he could carve out 
a successful business career in his own 
name and under his own direction in- 
duced his resignation from the Dwelling 
House Insurance Co. of Boston and the 
formation of the agency of Napier & 
Dalmar. That partnership brought to- 
gether two able business men who be- 
yond that shared an extraordinary ap- 
preciation of the finer things of life. 

Mr. Napier has sought and _ found 
beauty in nature. Hugo Dalmar’s very 
definite artistic impulse found expres- 
sion in music. Himself a gifted violin- 
ist, he was until his death a few years 
ago a supporter of the Chicago opera 
and symphony organizations. 


Became R. A. Napier & Co. in 1900 


The partnership continued until 1900 
when it was dissolved and the agency 
adopted its present business style, R. A. 
Napier & Co. Under the capable execu- 
tive direction of R. A. Napier the busi- 
ness grew steadily and importantly, and 


in 1913 was incorporated with R, A. 
Napier, president; George R. Bowman, 
vice-president; R. H. Napier, treasurer, 


and Miss Mabel L. Gore, secretary. In 
1924 R. H. ages died and his grand- 
son, Richard F. Napier, entered the busi- 
ness and was made treasurer. 

The Napier agency is an organization 
of loyalties. George R. Bowman has 
been associated with Mr. Napier for 
nearly forty years, Miss Gore for thirty- 
three years, and many of the office brok- 
ers have been with the agency since its 
inception and several of the second gen- 
eration of those brokers are now doing 
business with the agency. 


A Floricultural Genius 


So unusual a composite of business 
acumen and floricultural genius gives 
more than ordinary interest to the back- 
ground of the individual possessing those 
qualities. R, A. Napier is of Scotch- 
Irish descent, which statement is per- 
haps a quick and easy index to his 
character. He went to the boys’ high 


‘4 ’ 
mins | 


R. A. Napier’s grandchildren in the midst of the gorgeous peonies at the Napier 
country place near Chicago. 





Office and staff of R. A. Napier & Co. 


forty-fifth 


school at Montreal, but found it neces- 
sary to go to work when he had reached 
the age of 15. His first job was office 
work in a tobacco factory in Montreal, 
which city, giving easy access to a beau- 
tiful lake and mountain country, induced 
fly fishing expeditions on such holidays 
as he could get from his work. There 
was laid the foundation for his first ap- 
preciation of nature and there was in- 
culcated his love of the open. 

When Mr. Napier came to Chicago he 
looked forward eagerly to the day when, 
having reasonably well established his 
business, it might be possible to indulge 
himself in journeys to the North Coun- 
try, but the increasing demands upon 
his time made such journeys all too in- 
frequent. 

So he sought and found a country 
place near Chicago, turned to his garden 
for relaxation and discovered in it a 
satisfying outlet for his enthusiasm and 
energy in after-business hours. Quite 
naturally Mr. Napier has been made di- 
rector of several garden clubs, and his 
reading has more often than not to do 
with gardens and gardening. 

He has no doubt as to the adequacy 
of insurance as a business and is en- 
tirely certain that he would choose it 
again as a career if he would have that 
opportunity. Looking backward, Mr. 
Napier feels that although he has. as he 
expresses it, “grown old with the fire 
insurance business, I am greatly inter- 
ested in the development of the cas- 
ualty and surety lines and believe that 
they offer the best future possibilities 
for the young man just starting in the 
business.” 

It is Mr. Napier’s conviction that the 
chief requisites to success in the insur- 
ance world are honesty of purpose and 
fundamental knowledge of the various 
forms of insurance written. 


Leading Companies Represented 


The agency represents on a general 
agency basis such companies as the 
Aetna Fire, the Automobile of Hartford, 
the Law Union & Rock, the Commercial 
Casualty, the Phoenix Indemnity and 
= Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 


Mer. Napier takes justifiable pride in 
the fact that the agency has always 
made a profit for the companies it rep- 
resents and is firm in his conviction that 
the agent has a responsibility to the 
company over and beyond the mere fact 
of agency representation. He has no 
business interest outside of his agency 
and doesn’t want and never expects to 
have any, believing that singleness of 
interest is essential to the proper serv- 
icing of his clients. 

Mrs. Napier, who was born at Blue 
Island, Ill., has made educational mat- 
ters her avocation. She is past presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teachers Association 
and has been treasurer of the Parent- 
Teachers National Association and trus- 
tee of the Blue Island, Il1., School Board. 

Their one son, Richard F., who as 
noted above is treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, is married and has two children 
who already evince the family delight in 
the Napier gardens. 

Insurance men like to think of them- 
selves as economic bulwarks, and R. A. 
Napier, looking back over forty-five 
years, recalls countless instances of gen- 


of Chicago, which recently celebrated jt; 
anniversary. 


uine service to the insuring community, 
but over and above his acceptance and 
discharge of business responsibility he 
feels a ‘happiness born of the knowledge 
that he has made the world a more beav- 
tiful place to live in and that he has 
taught the meaning of the sun and rain 
and “the good earth” to many who other- 
wise never would have learned the les- 
son of the open. 


Safety Better Than 
Paying Says Schaefer 


NEW AUTO LAWS ANTICIPATED 
Westchester Ouiate Agents Against 
Gerrity’s Proposed Measures of 
“Kill and Compensate” 


“Kill and Compensate or Live With 
Safety” is the title of a paper prepared 
by E. Paul Schaefer, Mount Kisco, N. Y, 
agent, upon direction of the Westchester 
County Association of Local Agents, in 
anticipation of compulsory automobile 
insurance or a compensation plan by the 
next New York State legislature. 

The burden of Mr. Schaefer’s argu- 
ment is that the public should turn from 
the “kill and compensate” theory and 
dwell upon highway safety and _ better 
car operation. He says that this country 
has safety engineers second to none, He 
points to what has already been accom- 
plished but adds that licenses are stil 
issued to many persons who have in- 
pairments which should bar them from 
driving. Each road should be tested for 
its speed safety factor and so posted. 
Uniformity of traffic control should be 
taken out of local jurisdiction and placed 
exclusively with the state. Driving speeds 








should be changed and highways s0 
marked. 
New Court Proposed 
Mr. Schaefer says also that trafic 


violations should be taken out of magis- 
trate and justice courts and a new state 
traffic court established beyond control 


of local ticket fixing. All convictions 
should be part of a permanent state 
record. He outlines a system by which 


a complete record of all licensed oper- 
ators would be obtained to the end that 
a definite curb would be had on the reck- 


less. He advocates that drivers involved 
in a fatality be held on a_ homicide 
charge. 

Mr. Schaefer suggests rail inducted 


stop and go signals for railroad grade 
crossings as well as more stop and go 
signals for other intersections. Pedes- 
trians should be controlled on all high- 
ways. He would first try a comprehen- 
sive plan for safety before trying one 
for compensation. 

Mr. Schaefer devotes considerable 
space to the proposals of Senator James 
A. Gerrity who has been submitting his 
plans for legislation to Rotary, Kiwanis 
and Lions clubs, asking them to signify 
their preference for one of his three 
plans: compulsory bodily injury liability 
and property damage insurance; a com- 
pensation plan, and a voluntary system 
to provide compensation. The clubs are 
not asked to express their opinions but 
simply to vote on the plans. 


—_—_— 
Fortieth 
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